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BABEL. 


BY MRS. JAMES GRAY. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

It rose amidst the spacious plain 

In solitary pride ; 
Beneath it, like a billowy main, 

The city’s roofs lay wide: 
It was a wonder in the earth, 
From whence the fabric took its birth. 


The gazer’s upward glancing eye 
O’er ridged galleries went; 
Still up and up, till with the sky 
Its roofless height seemed blent, 
And the thick-columned balustrade 
Seem’d dwindled to a bennett’s blade. 


And he who scal’d that height might hear 
The city’s distant hum, 

Dying upon the atmosphere, 
Till all around was dumb— 

Then start at his own lonely breath, 

So much it seem’d the realm of death. 


The rushing eagle deem’d that tower 
Only a darker cloud, 

And borne on wing of fatal power 
Against its summit proud, 

Votume VI.—1 





With sudden shriek and shock was hurl’d 
Down lifeless to the distant world. 


And tower on tower and pile on pile 
The monstrous building grew, 

Still vainly rising towards the smile 
Of heaven’s celestial blue— 

Or ’midst the tempest and the storm 

Rearing unscath’d its giant form, 


How swell’d the builders’ heart with pride 
To see that tower of might— 


“ We will not ask for wings,” they cried, 


“ Towards heav’n to take our flight: 
Some stories more, a little time, 
By our own tower its walls we’ll climb.” 


Vain hope! vain boast! the lightning came, 
And wrapt the building round— 

God sent his messenger of flame 
To smite it to the ground: 

And a great nation’s impious trust 

At once was levell’d with the dust. 


Are not there builders even now 
T ike those on Shinar’s plain; 
Do they not heavenward strive to go 
By paths as false and vain ? 
How many in their wayward will 


Are building other Babels still! 
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DUMAS IN HIS CURRICLE. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 


DUMAS IN HIS CURRICLE. 


We have heard of certain cooks, the Udes 
and Vatels of their day, whose boast it was 
to manufacture the most sumptuous and lux- 
urious repast out of coarse and apparently 
insufficient materials. We will take the lib- 


erty of comparing M. Dumas with one of 


these artistical cutsiniers, possessing in the 
highest degree the talent of making much 
out of little, by the skill with which it is pre- 
pared, and the piquant nature of the condi- 
ments applied. A successful dramatist, as 
well as a popular romance-writer, his dia- 
logues have the point and brilliancy, his nar- 
rative the vivid terseness generally observa- 
ble in novels written by persons accustomed 


to dramatic composition. Confining himself 


to no particular line of subject, he rambles 
through the different departments of light 
literature in a most agreeable and desultory 
manner; to-day a tourist, to-morrow a no- 
velist ; the next day surprising his public by 
an excursion into the regions of historical 
romance, amongst the well-beaten highways 
and byways of which he still manages to 
discover an untrodden path, or to embellish 
a familiar one by the sparkle of his wit and 


industry of his researches. The majority of 


his books convey the idea of being written 
currente calamo, and with little trouble to 
himself; and these have a lightness and bril- 
liancy peculiar to their lively author, which 
cannot fail to recommend them to all classes 
of readers. They are like the sketches of a 
clever artist, who, with a few bright and bold 
touches, gives an effect to his subject which 
no labour would enable a less talented pain- 
ter to achieve. But M. Dumas can produce 
highly finished pictures as well as brilliant 
sketches, although for the present it is one 
of the latter that we are about to introduce 
to our readers. 

Every body knows, or ought to know, 
that M. Dumas has been in Italy, and found 
means to make half a dozen highly amusing 
volumes out of his rambles in a country, 
perhaps, of all others the most familiar to 
the inhabitants of civilized Europe—a coun- 
try which has been described and re-describ- 
ed ad nauseam, by tourists, loungers, and 
idlers innumerable. On his way to the land 
of lazzaroni he made a pause at Marseilles 
to visit his friend Méry, a poet and author 
of some celebrity; and here he managed to 





collect materials for a volume which we can 
recommend to the perusal of the daily in- 
creasing class of our countrymen who think 
that a book, although written in French, may 
be witty and amusing without being either 
blasphemous or indecent. 

Three volumes are the result of his visit 
to the city of Naples,—volumes in which he 
manages to puta little of every thing, and a 
good deal of some things. Antiquarian, his- 
torian, virtuoso, novelist, he touches upon 
all subjects, flying from one to the other with 
a lightness and a facility of transition pecu- 
liarly his own, and peculiarly agreeable. 
English travellers and Italian composers, St. 
Januarius and the opera, Masaniello and the 
gettatura, Pompeii, princes, police spies, 
Vesuvius, all have their turn—M,. Dumas, 
with his usual tact, merely glancing at those 
subjects which are known and written about 
by every tourist, but giving himself full 
scope when he gets off the beaten tract. His 
book is literally crammed with tales and 
anecdotes, to such a degree indeed, and most 
of them so good, that our principal difficulty 
in commencing a notice of it, is to know 
where to pick and choose our extracts; l’em- 
barras des richesses, in short. The best 
way will probably be to begin at the begin- 
ning, and go as far as our limits allow us, 
referring our readers to the original for the 
many good things that want of space will 
compel us to exclude, 

M. Dumas calls his book the Corricolo, 
and devotes a short and characteristic pre- 
face to an explanation of the title. This ex- 
planation we must give in his own words. 
It is so highly graphic, that, after reading it, 
we fancied we had seen a picture of what it 
describes. 

** A corricolo is a sort of tilbury or gig, 
originally intended to hold one person, and 
be drawn by one horse. At Naples they 
harness two horses to it; and it conveys 
twelve or fifieen individuals, not at a walk 
nor at a trot, but at full gallop, and this, not- 
withstanding that only one of the horses does 
any work. ‘The shaft horse draws, but the 
other, which is harnessed abreast of him, 
and called the bilancino, prances and cur- 
vets about, animates his companion, but does 
nothing else. 

“« Having said that the gig built to carry 
one is made to carry fifteen, I am, of course, 
expected to explain how this is accomplish- 
ed. There is an old French proverb, ac- 
cording to which, when there is enough for 
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one there is enough for two; but I am not 
aware of any proverb in any language which 
says, that when there is enough for one, 
there is enough for fifteen. Nevertheless, it 
is the case with the corricolo. In the pre- 
sent advanced state of civilization, every 
thing is diverted from its primitive destina- 
tion. As it is impossible to say at what pe- 
riod, or in how long a time, the capacity of 
the vehicle in question was extended in the 
ratio of one to fifteen, [ must content myself 
with describing the way of packing the pas- 
sengers. 

“In the first place, there is almost inva- 
riably a fat greasy monk seated in the mid- 
dle, forming the centre of a sort of coil of 
human creatures. On one of his knees is 
some robust rosy-cheeked nurse from Aver- 
sa or Nuttuno; on the other, a handsome 
peasant woman from Bauci or Procida. On 
either side of him, between the wheels and 
the body of the vehicle, stand the husbands 
of these two ladies. Standing on tiptoe be- 
hind the monk is the driver, holding in his 
left hand the reins, and in his right the long 
whip with which he keeps his horses at an 
equal rate of speed. Behind him are two or 
three lazzaroni, who get up and down, go 
away, and are succeeded by others, without 
any body taking notice of them, or expect- 
ing them to pay for their ride. On the shafts 
are seated two boys, picked up on the road 
from ‘Torre del Greco or Pouzzoles, proba- 
bly supernumerary ciceront of the autiqui- 
ties of Herculaneum and Pompeii. Finally, 
suspended under the carriage, in a sort of 
coarse rope network with large meshes, 
which swings backwards and forwards at 
every movement of the vehicle, is a shape- 
less and incomprehensible mass, which cries, 
laughs, sings, screams, shouts, and bellows, 
all by turns and none for long together, and 
the nature of which it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish, dimly seen as it is through the 
clouds of dust raised by the horses’ feet. 
This mass consists of three or four children, 
who belong to heaven knows who, are going 
heaven knows where, live heaven knows 
how, and are there heaven knows where- 
fore. 

‘“Now then, put down, one above the 
other, monk, women, husbands, driver, laz- 
zaroni, boys and children; add them up, in- 
clude the infant in arms, which has been for- 
gotten, and the total will be fifteen. 

** It sometimes happens that the corricolo 
passes over a big stone, and upsets, pitching 





out its occupants to a greater or less dis- 
tance, according to their respective gravity. 
But, on such occasions, nobody thinks of 
himself; the attention of every one is imme- 
diately turned to the monk. If he is hurt, 
the journey is over for the day; they carry 
him to the nearest house; the horses are put 
into the stable, and he is put to bed; the wo- 
men nurse him, make much of him, cry and 
pray over him. If, on the other hand, the 
monk is safe and sound, nobody has a right 
to complain; he resumes his seat, the nurse 
and the peasant woman resume theirs, the 
others climb up into their respective places— 
a crack of the long whip, and a shout from 
the driver, and the corricolo is off again full 
speed,” 

From this we learn what a corricolo is, 
but we have not yet been told why M. Du- 
mas should christen his book after the de- 
generate descendant of the Roman curricu- 
lum. Patience—we shall get to it in time. 
Materials crowd upon our traveller, and it is 
only in the second chapter that the desired 
explanation is given. In the first we are in- 
formed of M. Dumas’s installation at ‘the 
Hotel Vittoria, kept by M. Martin Zill, who, 
besides being an innkeeper, is a man of 
much taste in art, a distinguished antiquary, 
an amateur of pictures, a collector of auto- 
graphs and curiosities. Apropos of the hotel 
we have an anecdote of the ex-dey of Al- 
giers, who, on being dispossessed of his do- 
minions by the French, took refuge at Naples, 
and established himself under M. Zill’s hos- 
pitable roof. The third floor was entirely 
occupied by his suite and attendants, the 
fourth was for himself and his treasures, 
the fifth, or the garrets, he converted into his 
harem. The curious arms, costumes, and 
jewels, which Hussein Pacha had brought 
with him, were a godsend to the virtuoso 
tavern-keeper, who was never weary of ex- 
amining and admiring them; and, before the 
African had been a week in the house, he 
and his host were sworn friends, Unfortu- 
nately this harmony was not destined to last 
very long. 

“‘Qne morning Hussein Pacha’s cook, (a 
Nubian as black as ink, and as shining as if 
he had been polished with a shoe-brush,) en- 
tered the kitchen of the hotel, and asked for 
the largest knife they had. The head-cook 
gave him a sort of carving-knife, some eigh- 
teen inches long, sharp as a razor, and pli- 
ant asa foil. ‘The negro looked at it, shook 
his head as if in doubt whether it would do, 
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but nevertheless took it up stairs with him. 
Presently he brought it down again, and 
asked for a larger one. ‘The cook opened 
all his drawers, and at last found a sort of 
cutlass, which he hardly ever used on ac- 
count of its enormous size. With this the 
Nubian appeared more satisfied, and again 
went up stairs, Five minutes afterwards he 
came down for the third time, and returned 
the knife, asking for a bigger one still. The 
cook’s curiosity was excited, and he inquired 
who wanted the knife, and for what purpose. 

“The African told him very coolly that 
the dey, having left his dominions rather in 
a hurry, had forgotten to bring an execu- 
tioner with him, and had consequently order- 
ed his cook to get a large knife and cut off 
the head of Osmin, chief of the eunuchs, 
who was convicted of having kept such neg- 
ligent watch and ward over his highness’s 
seraglio, that some presumptuous Giaour 
had made a hole in the wall, and established 
a communication with Zaida, the dey’s fa- 
vourite odalisque. Accordingly Osmin was 
to be decapitated; and as to the offending 
lady, the next time the dey took an airing in 
the bay of Naples, she would be put into the 
boat in a sack, and consigned to the keeping 
of the kelpies. Thunderstruck at such sum- 
mary proceedings, the cook desired his Nu- 
bian brother to wait while he went fora 
Jarger knife; then hastening to M. Martin 
Zill, he told him what he had just heard. 

‘*M. Martin Zill ran to the minister of 
police, and laid the matter before him. His 
excellency got into his carriage and went to 
call upon the dey. 

He found his highness reclining upon a 
divan, his back supported by cushions, smo- 
king latakia in a chibouque, while an icoglan 
scratched the soles of his feet, and two slaves 
fanned him. ‘The minister made his three 
salaams; the dey nodded his head. 

‘“¢¢ Your highness,’ said his excellency, ¢ I 
am the minister of police.’ 

«<< ] know you are,’ answered the dey. 

«Then your highness probably conjec- 
tures the motive of my visit.’ 

“*No. But you are welcome all the 
same.’ 

«<¢] come to prevent your highness from 
committing a crime.’ 

«“«¢ A crime! And what crime?’ said the 
dey, taking the pipe from his mouth, and 
gazing at his interlocutor in the most pro- 
found astonishment. 

‘«¢«T wonder your highness should ask the 





question,’ replied the minister, ‘Is it not 
your intention to cut off Osmin’s head?’ 

‘© < That is no crime,’ answered the dey. 

**¢ ]Joes not your highness purpose throw- 
ing Zaida into the sea?’ 

«That is no crime,’ repeated the dey. 
‘! bought Osmin for five hundred piasters, 
and Zaida for a thousand sequins, just as | 
bought this pipe for a hundred ducats.’ 

‘©¢ Well, said the minister, ‘ what does 
your highness deduce from that? 

‘«¢ That as this pipe belongs to me, as | 
have bought it and paid for it, [ may break 
it to atoms if | choose, and nobody has a 
right to object.’ So saying, the pacha broke 
his pipe, and threw the fragments into the 
middle of the room. 

“<« All very well, as far as a pipe goes,’ 
said the minister; ‘ but Osmin, but Zaida?’ 

. ¢ Less than a pipe,’ said the dey gravely, 

**¢ How! less than a pipe! A man less 
than a pipe! A woman less than a pipe!’ 

‘“¢QOsmin is not a man, and Zaida is not 
a woman: they are slaves. I will cut off 
Osmin’s head, and throw Zaida into the sea.’ 

“¢No!’ said the magistrate. ‘Not at 
Naples at least.’ 

“¢« Dog of a Christian!’ shouted the dey, 
‘do you know who I[ am” 

*“¢ You are the ex-dey of Algiers, and | 
am the Neapolitan minister of police; and, 
if your deyship is impertinent, I shall send 
him to prison,’ added the minister very 
coolly. 

“¢To prison!’ repeated the dey, falling 
back upon his divan. 

‘© To prison,’ replied the minister. 

“¢ Very well,’ said Hussein, ‘I leave 
Naples to-night.’ 

“¢ Your highness is as free as air to go 
and to come. Nevertheless, | must make 
one condition. Before your departure, you 
will swear by the Prophet, that no harm 
shall be done to Osmin or Zaida.’ 

*©¢QOsmin and Zaida belong to me, and | 
shall do what I please with them.’ 

«“«Then your highness will be pleased to 
deliver them over to me, to be punished ac- 
cording to the laws of the country; and, 
until you do so, you will not be allowed to 
leave Naples.’ 

“«¢ Who will prevent me? 

“<] will.’ 

“The pacha laid his hand on his dagger. 
The minister stepped to the window and 
made a sign. ‘The next moment the tramp 
of heavy boots and jingle of spurs were heard 
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upon the stairs; the door opened, and a 
gigantic corporal of gendarmes made his 
appearance, his right hand raised to his 
cocked hat, his left upon the seam of his 
trouser. 

*** Gennaro,’ said the minister of police, 
‘if | gave you an order to arrest this gentle- 
man, would you see any difficulty in execu- 
ting it?” 

««¢ None, your excellency.’ 

*“¢ You are aware that this gentleman’s 
name is Hussein Pacha.’ 

«¢*] was not, your excellency.’ 

‘“** And that he is dey of Algiers.’ 

‘“«* May it please your excellency, I don’t 
know what that is.’ 

*“* You see!’ said the minister, turning to 
the dey. 

“¢'The devil!’ exclaimed Hussein. 

“¢ Shall 1? said Gennaro, taking a pair 
of handcuffs from his pocket, and advancing 
a pace towards the dey, who, on his part, 
took a step backwards. 

** No,’ replied the minister, ‘ it will not 
be necessary. His highness will do as he is 
bid. Go and search the hotel for a man 
named Osmin, and a woman named Zaida, 
and take them both to the prefecture.’ 

““* What!’ cried the dey; ‘this man is to 
enter my harem?’ 

*«¢ He is not a man,’ replied the minister; 
‘he is a corporal of gendarmes. But if you 
do not wish him to go, send for Osmin and 
Zaida yourself,’ 

**¢ Will you promise to have them punish- 
ed?’ inquired the dey. 

“«¢ Certainly; according to the uttermost 
rigour of the law.’ 

‘Hussein Pacha clapped his hands. A 
door concealed behind the tapestry was 
opened, and a slave entered the room. 

“¢ Bring down Osmin and Zaida,’ said 
the dey. 

“The slave crossed his hands on_ his 
breast, bowed his head, and disappeared 
without uttering a word, ‘The next instant 
he came back with the two culprits, 

** The eunuch was a little round fat fellow, 
with beardless face, and small hands and 
feet. Zaida was a beautiful Circassian, her 
eyelids painted with kool, her teeth blackened 
with betel, her nails reddened with henna: 
On perceiving Hussein Pacha, ‘the eunuch 
fell upon his knees; Zaida raised her head. 
The dey’s eyes flashed, and he clutched the 
hilt of his kangiar. Osmin grew pale; Zaida 
smiled. The minister of police made a sign 
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to the gendarme, who stepped up to the two 
captives, handcuffed them, and led them out 
of the room. As the door closed behind 
them, the dey uttered a sound between a sigh 
and a roar. 

“The magistrate looked out of the win- 
dow, till he saw the prisoners and their escort 
disappear at the corner of the Strada Chiata- 
mone. ‘Then turning to the dey— 

** ¢ Your highness is now at liberty to leave 
Naples, if he wishes so to do,’ said the im- 
perturbable functionary with a low bow. 

««¢ This very instant!’ cried Hussein. ‘I 
will not remain another moment in such a 
barbarous country as yours.’ 

““¢ A pleasant journey to your highness,’ 
said the minister. 

‘“*¢ Go to the devil!’ retorted Hussein. 

‘“‘ Before an hour had elapsed, the dey had 
chartered a small vessel, on board of which 
he embarked the same evening with his suite, 
his wives, and his treasures ; and at midnight 
he set sail, cursing the tyranny that prevent- 
ed a man from drowning his wife and cut- 
ting off the heads of his slaves. The next 
day the minister of police had the culprits 
brought before him and examined. Osmin 
was found guilty of having slept when he 
ought to have watched, and Zaida of having 
watched when she ought to have slept. But, 
by some strange omission; the Neapolitan 
code allots no punishment to such offences; 
and consequently, Osmin and Zaida, to their 
infinite astonishment, were immediately set 
at liberty. Osmin took to selling pastilles 
for a livelihood, and the lady got employ- 
ment as dame de comptoir in a coffeehouse, 
As to the dey, he had left Naples with the 
intention of going to England, in which coun- 
try, as he had been informed, a man is at 
liberty to sell his wife, if he may not drown 
her. He was taken ill, however, on the 
road, and obliged to stop at Leghorn, where 
he died.” 

M. Dumas, not being in good odour with 
the Neapolitan authorities, on account of 
some supposed republican tendencies of his, 
is at Naples under an assumed name; and, 
as it is uncertain how long he may be able 
to preserve his incognito, he is desirous of 
seeing all that is to be seen in as short a time 
as possible. He finds that Naples, indepen- 
dently of its suburbs, consists of three streets 
where every body goes, and five hundred 
streets where nobody goes. The three streets 
are, the Chiaja, the Toledo, and the Forceila; 
the five hundred others ai2 nameless—a laby- 
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rinth of houses, which might be compared to 
that of Crete, deducting the Minotaur, and 
adding the Lazzaroni. ‘Chere are three ways 
of seeing Naples—on foot, in a corricolo, 
or in a carriage. On foot, one goes every 
where, but one sees too much; in a carriage, 
one only goes through the three principal 
streets, and one sees too littke—the corricolo 
is the happy medium, the juste milieu, to 
which M. Dumas for once determines to ad- 
here. Having made up his mind, he sends 
for his host, and inquires where he can hire 
a corricolo by the week or month. His host 
tells him he had better buy one, horse and 
all. To this plan M. Dumas objects the ex- 
pense. 

«© ¢ Tt will cost you,’ said M. Martin, after 
a momentary calculation in his head, ¢ it will 
cost you—the corricolo ten ducats, each 
horse thirty carlini, the harness a pistole; in 
all, eighty French francs.’ 

“© What! for ten ducats I shall have a 
corricolo ?” 

*« ¢ A magnificent one.’ 

“ ¢ New? 

* «Oh! you are asking too much. There 
are no such things as new corricolt. There 
is a standing order of the police forbidding 
coachmakers to build them.’ 

«Indeed! How long has that order 
been in force? 

«© ¢ Fifty years, perhaps.’ 

«¢ «How comes it, then, that there is such 
a thing as a corricolo in existence?’ 

‘«« «Nothing easier. You know the story 
of Jeannot’s knife? 

“© ¢T’>o be sure I do; it is one of our 
national chronicles. ‘The blade had been 
changed fifteen times, and the handle fifteen 
times, but it was still the same knife,’ 

“©<«The case of the corricolo is exactly 
similar. It is forbidden to build new ones, 
but it is not forbidden to put new wheels to 
old bodies, and new bodies on old wheels. 
By these means the corricolo becomes im- 
mortal,’ 

‘© ¢] understand. An old body and new 
wheels for me, if you please. But the 
horses? Do you mean to say that for thirty 
francs I shall have a pair of horses?” 

«© ¢ A superb pair, that will go like the 
wind.’ 

«¢ ¢ What sort of horses ?” 

‘© «Oh, dead ones, of course "’ 

‘© ¢ Dead ones!’ 

‘“ ¢ Certainly. 


At that price you could 
hardly expect any thing better.’ 





«« «My dear M. Martin, be kind enough to 
explain. I am travelling for my improve- 
ment, and information of all kinds is highly 
acceptable.’ 

** «You are acquainted with the history of 
the horse, [ suppose?’ 

«¢ The natural history? Buffon’s? Cer- 
tainly. The horse is, after the lion, the 
noblest of all the beasts.’ 

*¢ * No, no; the philosophical history. The 
different stages and vicissitudes in the exist- 
ence of those noble quadrupeds.’ 

““¢QOh yes! first the saddle, then a car- 
riage or gig, thence to a stagecoach or om- 
nibus, hackney-coach or cab, and finally— 
to the knacker’s.’ 

** ¢ And from the knacker’s? 

“ «To the Elysian fields, I suppose.’ 

“©¢No. Not here, at least. From the 
knacker’s they go to the corricoli.’ 

* ¢ How so?’ 

“© <¢] will tell you. At the Ponte della 
Maddalena, where horses are taken to be 
killed, there are always persons waiting, 
who, when a horse is brought, buy the hide 
and hoofs for thirty carlini, which is the 
price regulated by law. Instead of killing 
the horse and skinning him, these persons 
take him with the skin on, and make the 
most of the time he yet has to live. They 
are sure of getting the skin sooner or later. 
And these are what I mean by dead horses.’ 

«But what can they possibly do with 
the unfortunate brutes?’ 

‘** «They harness them to the corricoli.’ 

«“ «What! those with which I came from 
Salerno to Naples’ 

“«¢ Were the ghosts of horses; spectre 
steeds, in short.’ 

“ ¢ But they galloped the whole way.’ 

“©¢Why not! Les morts vont vite.’ ” 

Et cetera, et cetera. For the price stated 
by his host, M. Dumas finds himself pos- 
sessed of a magnificent corricolo of a bright 
red colour, with green trees and animals 
painted thereon. ‘wo most fiery and im- 
patient steeds, half concealed by harness, 
bells, and ribands, are included in his pur- 
chase. After a vain attempt to drive him- 
self, the phantom coursers having apparently 
a supreme contempt for whipcord, he gives 


rup the reins to a professional charioteer, 


and commences his perambulations. His 
first visit is to the Chiaja, the favourite pro- 
menade of the aristocracy and of foreigners; 
his second to the Toledo, the street of shops 
and loungers; his third to the Forcella, fre- 
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quented by lawyers and their clients. He 
makes a chapter, and a long one too, out of 
each street; but not in the way usually 
adopted by those pitiless tour-writers who 
overwhelm their readers with dry architec- 
tural details, filling a page with a portico, 
and a chapter with a chapel—not letting one 
off a pane of a painted window or a line of 
worm-eaten inscription, however often those 
things may have been described already by 
previous travellers. M. Dumas prefers men 
to things as subjects for his pen; and the 
three chapters above named are filled with 
curious illustrations of Neapolitan manners, 
customs, and character. Apropos of the 
Toledo, we are introduced to the well-known 
impresario, Domenico Barbaja, who had his 
palazzo in that street, and who, from being 
waiter in a coflee-house at Milan, became 
the manager of three theatres at one time, 
namely, San Carlo, La Scala, and the Vienna 
opera. He appears to have been a man of 
great energy and originality of character, 
concealing an excellent heart under the 
roughest manners and most choleric of 
tempers. 

** It would be impossible,” says M. Du- 
mas, “to translate into any language the 
abuse with which Barbaja used to overwhelm 
the singers and musicians at his theatres 
when they displeased him. Yet not one 
of them bore him malice for it, knowing 
that, if they had the least triumph, Barbaja 
would be the first to embrace and congratu- 
late them: if they were unsuccessful, he 
would console them with the utmost delli- 
cacy: if they were ill, he would watch over 
them with the tenderness of a father or bro- 
ther. ‘The fortune which he had amassed, 
little by little, and by strenuous exertions, 
he spent in the most generous and princely 
manner. His palace, his villa, and his table, 
were open to all. 

*‘ THis genius was of a peculiar and extra- 
ordinary kind. Education he had none: he 
was unable to write the commonest letter, 
and did not know a note of music; yet he 
would give his composers the most valuable 
hints, and dictate with admirable skill the 
plan of a libretto. His own voice was of 
the harshest and most inharmonious texture; 
but by his advice and instructions he formed 
some of the first singers in Italy. His lan- 
guage was a Milanese patois; but he found 
means to make himself excellently well un- 
derstood by the kings and emperors, with 
whom he carried on negotiations upon a 





footing of perfect equality. It was a great 
treat to see him seated in his box at San 
Carlo, opposite that of the King of Naples, 
on the evening of a new opera; with grave 
and impartial aspect, now turning his face to 
the actors, then to the audience. Ifa singer 
went wrong, Barbaja was the first to crush 
him with a severity worthy of Brutus. His 
‘Can de Dio!’ was shouted out in a voice 
that made the theatre shake and the poor 
actor tremble. If, on the other hand, the 
public disapproved without reason, Barbaja 
would start up in his box and address the 
audience. ‘Figli d’una vacca!’ ‘Will you 
hold your tongues? You don’t deserve good 
singers.’ If by chance the King himself 
omitted to applaud at the right time, Barbaja 
would shrug his shoulders and go grumbling 
out of his box. 

‘* With all his peculiarities, he it was who 
formed and brought forward Lablache, Tam- 
burini, Rubini, Donzelli, Colbran, Pasta, 
Fodor, Donizetti, Bellini, and the great Ros- 
sini himself, whose masterpieces were com- 
posed for Barbaja. It is impossible to form 
an idea of the amount of entreaties, strata- 
gems, and even violence, expended by the 
impresario to make Rossini work. I will 
give an example of it, which is highly cha- 
racteristic both of the manager and of the 
greatest and happiest, but most insouciant 
and idle, musical genius that ever drew 
breath under the bright sky of Italy.” 

We are sorry to tantalize our readers, but 
we have not space for the story that follows, 
It relates to the opera of Othello, which was 
composed by Rossini in an incredibly short 
time, whilst a prisoner in an apartment of 
Barbaja’s house. For nearly six months 
had the composer been living with the man- 
ager, entertaining his friends at his well- 
spread table, drinking his choicest wines, 
and occupying his best rooms—all this under 
promise of producing a new opera within the 
half year, a promise which he showed little 
disposition to fulfil, Barbaja was in a fever 
of anxiety, and finding remonstrance un- 
availing, had recourse to stratagem. One 
morning, when Rossini was about to start 
on a party of pleasure, he found his doors 
secured outside; and, on putting his head out 
of the window, was informed by Barbaja 
that he must remain captive until his ransom 
was paid. ‘The ransom, of course, was the 
opera. 

Rossini subsequently revenges himself on 
his tyrant in a very piquant manner; and, 
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finally, the morning after Othello has been 
performed with triumphant success, he starts 
for B ologna, taking with him, as travelling 
companion, the prima donna of the San Car- 
lo theatre, Signora Colbran, whom he had 
privately married. All this is related very 
amusingly by M. Dumas, but at too great 
length for our limits. 

We have a naval combat in the second 
volume, in which a French frigate is attack- 
ed by two English line-of-battle ships, one of 
which she sinks, and receives in return the 
entire point-blank broadside of the other, a 
three-decker; which broadside, we, in our 
ignorance of nautical matters, should have 
thought sufficient to blow her either out of 
the water or under it, It has not that effect, 
however, and the frigate is captured; the 
captain of her, when he has hauled down 
his flag in order to save the lives of his men, 
stepping into his cabin and blowing his brains 
out. All this is very pretty, whatever may 
be said of its probability. But there are two 
subjects on which the majority of French- 
men indulge in most singular delusions. 
These are, their invincibility upon the sea, 
and the battle of Waterloo. M. Dumas has 
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not escaped the national monomania. 
Our author is very hard upon the poor 


English in this book. He attacks them on 
all sides and with all weapons, Nelson and 
Lady Hamilton occupy a prominent position 
in his pages. The execution of Admiral 
Carraciolo, an undoubted blot on the charac- 
ter of our naval hero, is given in all its de- 
tails, and with some little decorations and 
embellishments, for which we suspect that 
we have to thank our imaginative historian. 

Nelson’s weakness, the ascendency exercised 
over him by Lady Hamilton, or Emma Ly- 
onna, as M. Dumas prefers styling her, her 
intimacy with the Queen of Naples, and sub- 
serviency to the wishes and interests of the 
Neapolitan court, are all set forth in the most 
glowing colours, This is the heavy artil- 
lery, the round-shot and shell; but M. Du- 
mas is too skilful a general to leave any part 
of his forces unemployed, and does not omit 
to bring up his sharpshooters, and open a 
pretty little fire of ridicule upon English tra- 
vellers in Italy, who, as it is well known, go 
thither to make the fortunes of inn-keepers 
and purchase antiquities manufactured in the 
nineteenth century. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, we should be heartily sorry if M. Du- 
mas were to exchange his evident dislike of 
us for a more kindly feeling. We should 
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then lose some of his best stories; for he is 
never more rich and amusing than when he 
shows up the sons and daughters of la per- 
fide Albion. in support of our assertion, 
take the following sketch :— 

“ During my slay at Naples an English- 
man arrived there, and took up his quarters 
at the hotel at which I was stopping. He 
was one of those phlegmatic, overbearing, 
obstinate Britons, who consider money the 
engine with which every thing is to be moved 
and all things accomplished, the argument in 
short which nothing can resist. Money was 
every thing in his estimation of mankind; 
talent, fame, titles, mere feathers that kicked 
the beam the moment a long rent-roll or in- 
scription of three per cents were placed in 
the opposite scale. In proportion as men 
were rich or poor, did he esteem them much 
or little. Being very rich himself, he esteem- 
ed himself much, 

‘“‘ He had come direct to Naples by steam, 
and during the voyage had made this calcu- 
lation: With money [ shall say every thing, 
do every thing, and have every thing I please. 
He had not long to wait to find out his mis- 
take. ‘The steamer cast anchor in the port 
of Naples just half an hour too late for the 
passengers to land. The Englishman, who 
had been very sea-sick, and was particularly 
anxious to get on shore, sent to offer the cap- 
tain of the port a hundred guineas if he would 
let him land directly. ‘The quarantine laws 
at Naples are very strict; the captain of the 
port thought the Englishman was mad, and 
only laughed at his offer. He was therefore 
obliged to sleep on board in an excessively 
bad humour, cursing alike those who made 
the regulations and those who enforced them. 

‘The first thing he did when he got on 
shore, was to set off to visit the ruins of Pom- 
peii. There happened to be no regular guide 
at hand, so he took a lazzarone instead. He 
had not forgotten his disappointment of the 
night before, and all the way to Pompeii he 
relieved his mind by abusing King Ferdi- 
nand in the best Italian he could muster, The 
lazzarone, whom he had taken into his car- 
riage, took no notice of all this so long as 
they were on the high road. Lazzaroni, in 
general, meddle very little in politics, and do 
not care how much you abuse king or kai- 
ser so long as nothing disrespectful is said 
of the Virgin Mary, St. Januarius, or Mount 
Vesuvius. On arriving, however, at the Via 
dei Sepolchri, the ragged guide put his fin- 
ger on his lips as a signal to be silent, But 
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his employer either did not understand the 
gesture, or considered it beneath his dignity 
to take notice of it, for he continued his in- 
vectives against Ferdinand the Well-beloved. 

*¢¢ Pardon me, Eccellenza,’ said the lazza- 
rone at last, placing his hand upon the side 
of the barouche, and jumping out as lightly 
as a harlequin. ‘Pardon me, Eccellenza, 
but I must return to Naples.’ 

**¢ And why so” inquired the other in his 
broken Italian. 

‘¢ * Because I do not wish to be hung.’ 

*¢¢ And who would dare to hang you?’ 

“¢ The king.’ 

“© Why? 

*** Because you are speaking ill of him.’ 

“¢An Englishman has a right to say 
whatever he likes.’ 

*“*« Tt may be so, but a lazzarone has not.’ 

*«¢ But you have said nothing.’ 

*«¢ But I hear every thing.’ 

‘© ¢ Who will tell what you hear?’ 

‘“*¢'The invalid soldier who accompanies 
us to visit Pompeii.’ 

*¢¢] do not want an invalid soldier.’ 

«¢«’Then you cannot visit Pompeii.’ 

** *¢ Not by paying!’ 

“6 ¢ No,’ 

‘« « But I will pay double, treble, four times, 
whatever they ask.’ 

© ¢ No, no, no.’ 

«Oh! said the Englishman, and he fell 
into a brown study, during which the lazza- 
rone amused himself by trying to jump over 
his own shadow. 

*¢¢] will take the invalid,’ said the En- 
glishman after a little reflection. 

“«¢ Very good,’ replied the lazzarone, ‘ we 
will take him.’ 

‘«¢ But I shall say just what I please be- 
fore him.’ 

**¢ In that case | wish you a good morn- 
ing.’ 

‘ No, no; you must remain.’ 

««¢ Allow me to give you a piece of ad- 
vice then. If you want to say what you 
please before the invalid, take a deaf one.’ 

“¢ Ooh!’ cried the Englishman, delighted 
with the advice, * by all means a deaf one. 
Here is a piaster for you for having thought 
of it” The lazzarone ran to the guard- 
house, and soon returned with an old soldier 
who was as deaf as a post. 

*“‘ They began the usual round of the curi- 
osities, during which the Englishman con- 
tinued calling King Ferdinand any thing but 
a gentleman, of all which the invalid heard 





nothing, and the lazzarone took no notice. 
They visited the Via dei Sepolchri, the 
houses of Diomedes and Cicero. At last 
they came to Sallust’s house, in one of the 
rooms of which was a fresco that hit the En- 
glishman’s fancy exceedingly. He imme- 
diately sat down, took a pencil and a blank 
book from his pocket, and began copying it. 
He had scarcely made a stroke, however, 
when the soldier and the lazzarone approach- 
ed him. ‘The former was going to speak, 
but the latter took the words out of his 
mouth. 

‘*¢ Eccellenza,’ said he, ‘it is forbidden 
to copy the fresco.’ 

«Qh! said the Englishman, ‘I must 
take this copy. I will pay for it.’ 

««¢ It is not allowed, even if you pay.’ 

“ «But I will pay ten times its value if 
necessary; I must copy it, it is so funny.’ . 

“<<«Tf you do, the invalid will put you in 
the guard-room.’ 

««¢Pshaw! An Englishman has a right to 
draw any thing he likes.’ And he went on 
with his sketch. The invalid approached 
him with an inexorable countenance. 

“¢ Pardon me, Eccellenza,’ said the laz- 
zarone ; ‘but would you like to copy not 
only this fresco, but as many more as you 
please? 

«¢¢ Certainly I should, and I will too.’ 

«“<« Then, let me give you a word of ad- 
vice. Take a blind invalid.’ 

“¢ Ooh!’ cried the Englishman, still more 
enchanted with this second hint than with 
the first. ‘By all means a blind invalid. 
Here are two piasters for the idea.’ 

“ They left Sallust’s house, the deaf man 
was paid and discharged, and the lazzarone 
went to the guard-room, and brought back 
an invalid who was stone-blind and led bya 
black poodle. 

“The Englishman wished to return im- 
mediately to continue his drawing, but the 
lazzarone persuaded him to delay it, in order 
to avoid exciting suspicion. They continued 
their rambles, therefore, guided by the inva- 
lid, or rather by the dog, who displayed a 
knowledge of Pompeii that might have quali- 
fied him to become a member of the anti- 
quarian society. After visiting the black- 
smith’s shop, Fortunata’s house, and the 
public oven, they returned to the abode of 
Sallust, where the Englishman finished his 
sketch, while the lazzarone chatted with the 
blind man, and kept him amused. Con- 
tinuing their lounge, he made a number of 
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other drawings, and in a couple of hours his 
book was half full, 

«« At last they arrived at a place where 
men were digging. ‘There had been disco- 
vered a number of small busts and statues, 
bronzes, and curiosities of all kinds, which, 
as soon as they were dug up, were carried 
into a neighbouring house. ‘The English- 
man went into this house, and had his atten- 
tion speedily attracted by a little statue of a 
satyr about six inches high. ‘ Oh! cried 
he, ‘1 shall buy this figure.’ 

««*’The King of Naples does not wish to 
sell it,’ replied the lazzarone. 

«7 will give its weight in sovereigns— 
double its weight even.’ 

«<¢] tell you it is not to be sold,’ per- 
sisted the lazzarone; ‘ but,’ added he, chang- 
ing his tone, ‘I have already given your 
excellency two pieces of advice which you 
liked, I will now give you a third: Do not 
buy the statue—steal it.’ 

*“*¢Oh—oh! that will be very original, 
and we have a blind invalid too. Capital!’ 

‘©¢ Yes, but the invalid has a dog, who 
has two good eyes and sixteen good teeth, 
and who will fly at you if you so much as 
touch any thing with your little finger,’ 

«¢<]’ll buy the dog, and hang him.’ 

“+ Do better still; take a lame invalid. 
Then, as you have seen nearly every thing 
here, put the figure in your pocket and run 
away. He may call out as much as he likes, 
he will not be able to run after you.’ 

*“¢ Ooh! cried the Englishman, in con- 
vulsions of delight, ‘here are three piasters 
for you. Fetch me a lame invalid.’ 

‘¢ And in order not to excite the suspicions 
of the blind man and his dog, he left the 
house, and pretended to be examining a 
fountain made of shell-work, while the laz- 
zarone went for athird guide. In a quarter 
of an hour he returned, accompanied by an 
invalid with two wooden legs. They gave 
the blind man three carlini, two for him and 
one for his dog, and sent him away. 

‘«‘ The theatre and the temple of Isis were all 
that now remained to be seen. After visiting 
ihem, the Englishman, in the most careless 
tone he could assume, said he should like to 
return to the house in which were deposited 
the produce of the researches then making. 
The invalid, without the slightest suspicion, 
conducted them thither, and they entered the 
apartment in which the curiosities were ar- 
ranged on shelves nailed against the wall. 

‘“While the Englishman lounged about, 
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pretending to be examining every thing with 
the greatest interest, the lazzarone busied 
himself in fastening a stout string across 
the doorway, at the height of a couple of 
feet from the ground. When he had done 
this, he made a sign to the Englishman, who 
seized the little statue that he coveted from 
under the very nose of the astounded invalid, 
put it into his pocket, and, jumping over the 
string, ran off as hard as he could, accom- 
panied by the lazzarone. Darting through 
the Stabian gate, they found themselves on 
the Salerno road—an empty hackney-coach 
was passing, the Englishman jumped in, and 
had soon rejoined his carriage, which was 
waiting for him in the Via dei Sepolchri. 
Two hours after he had left Pompeii he was 
at ‘l'orre del Greco, and in another hour at 
Naples. 

** As to the invalid, he at first tried to step 
over the cord fastened across the door, but 
the height at which the lazzarone had fixed 
it was too great for wooden legs to accom- 
plish. He then endeavoured to untie it, but 
with no better success; for the lazzarone 
had fastened it in a knot compared to which 
the one of Gordian celebrity would have 
appeared a mere slip-knot. Finally, the old 
soldier, who had perhaps read of Alexander 
the Great, determined to cut what he could 
not untie, and accordingly drew his sword. 
But the sword in its best days had never had 
much edge, and now it had none at all; so 
that the Englishman was half-way to Naples 
whilst the invalid was still sawing away at 
his cord, 

«The same evening the Englishman left 
Naples on board a steamboat, and the lazza- 
rone was lost in the crowd of his comrades; 
the six piasters he had got from his em- 
ployer enabling him to live in what a laz- 
zarone considers luxury for nearly as many 
months. 

* The Englishman had been twelve hours 
at Naples, and had done the three things that 
are most expressly forbidden to be done there. 
He had abused the king, copied frescoes, and 
stolen a statue, and all owing not to his mo- 
ney, but to the ingenuity of a Jazzarone.” 

The lazzarone is a godsend for M. Dumas, 
an admirable peg upon which to hang his 
quaint conceit and sly satire ; and he is ac- 
cordingly frequently introduced in the course 
of the three volumes. We must make room 
for one more extract, in which he figures in 
conjunction with his friend the sbirro or 
gendarme, who before being invested with a 
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uniform, and armed with carbine, pistols, 
and sabre, has frequently been a lazzarone 
himself, and usually preserves the instincts 
and tastes of his former station. The result 
of this is a coalition between the lazzarone 
and the sbirro—law-breaker and law-pre- 
server uniting in a systematic attack upon 
the pockets of the public. 

‘‘T was one day passing down the Toledo, 
when I saw a sbirro arrested. Like La Fon- 
taine’s huntsman, he had been insatiable, 
and his greediness brought its own punish- 
ment. ‘This is what had happened. 

‘‘A sbirro had caught a lazzarone in the 
fact. 

‘** ¢ What did you steal from that gentle- 
man in black, who just went by?’ demand- 
ed he. 

*¢ « Nothing, your excellency,’ replied the 
lazzarone. A lazzarone always addresses 
a sbirro as eccellenza. 

‘** ¢T saw your hand in his pocket.’ 

*“« ¢ His pocket was empty.’ 

“©<« What! Not a purse, a snuff-box, a 
handkerchief?’ 


** « Nothing, please your excellency. It 
was an author.’ 


‘*¢ * Why do you go to those sort of peo- 
ple?’ 

“¢ «7 found out my mistake too late.’ 

**Come along with me to the police- 
office.’ 

*«« But, your excellency—since I have 
stolen nothing!’ 

¢« Idiot! that’s the very reason. If you 
had stolen something, we might have ar- 
ranged matters.’ 

“ «Only wait till next time, I shall not 
always be so unfortunate. I promise you 
the contents of the pocket of the next person 
who passes.’ 

“© « Very good; but I will select the indi- 
vidual, or else you will be making a bad 
choice again.’ 

«« ¢ As your excellency pleases.’ 

“ The sbirro folded his arms in a most dig- 
nified manner, and leaned his back against 
a post; the lazzarone stretched himself on 
the pavement at his feet. A priest came by, 
then a lawyer, then a poet; but the sbirro 
made no sign. At last there appeared a 
young officer, dressed in brilliant uniform, 
who passed gaily along, humming between 
his teeth a tune out of the last opera, The 
sbirro gave the signal. Up sprung the laz- 
zarone and followed the officer. Both dis- 
appeared round a corner. Presently the laz- 


zarone returned with his ransom in his 
hand. 


«“«What have you got there?’ said the 
sbirro. 

*¢¢ A handkerchief,’ replied the other. 

“ «Ts that all?’ 

“©¢'That all! It is of the finest cambric.’ 

** ¢ Had he only one?’* 

«¢ Only one in that pocket.’ 

“¢¢ And in the other?’ 

*“<In the other he had a silk handker- 
chief.’ 

“© ¢ Why did’t you bring it?’ 

“‘¢] keep that for myself, excellency. It 
is fair that we should divide the profits. One 
pocket for you, the other for me.’ 

«¢] havea right to both, and I must have 
the silk handkerchief.’ 

***« But, your excellency’ 

“¢«T must have the silk handkerchief’ 

‘© ¢Tt is an injustice.’ 

“«« Ha! Do you dare speak ill of his ma- 
jesty’s sbirri? Come along to prison.’ 

*¢¢ You shall have the silk handkerchief, 
your excellency.’ 

‘¢ « How will you find the officer again” 

«© « He is gone to pay a visit in the Strada 
de Foria. I will go and wait for him at the 
door.’ 

‘The lazzarone walked away, turned the 
corner of the street, and established himself 
in the recess of a doorway. Presently the 
young officer came out of a house opposite, 
and before he had gone ten paces, put his 
hand in his pocket, and found he was minus 
a handkerchief. 

*¢«Pardon me, excellency,’ said the laz- 
zarone, stepping up to him; ‘ you have lost 
something, | think? 

«¢*] have lost a cambric handkerchief.’ 

«+ Your excellency has not lost it; it has 
been stolen from him.’ 

*©¢ And who stole it?” 

««¢ What will your excellency give me if 
[ find him the thief? 

«© ¢] will give you a piastre.’ 

«¢¢] must have two.’ 

*“¢ You shall. Hallo! What are you do- 
ing.’ 

“*T am stealing your silk handkerchief.’ 
«¢<In order to find my cambric one?’ 

ss ¢ Yes,’ 

«¢¢ And where will they both of them be?’ 








* At Naples, it is customary to carry two hand- 
kerchiefs, one of silk, and the other of cambric; 
the latter being used to wipe the forehead. 
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**¢In the same pocket. The person to 
whom I shall give this handkerchief is the 
same to whom I have already given the 
other. Follow me, and observe what I do.’ 

«“ The officer followed the lazzarone, who 
gave the handkerchief to the sbirro, and 
walked away. ‘The latter had hardly put 
his prize in his pocket when the officer came 
up and seized him by the collar. The sbirro 
fell on his knees, but the officer was inexor- 
able, and he was sent to prison. As the 
sbirro had himself been a lazzarone, he saw 
at once the trick that had been played him. 
He wanted to cheat his confederate, and his 
confederate cheated him; but far from bear- 
ing him malice for having done so, the sbirro 
views the conduct of the lazzarone in the 
light of an exploit, and feels an additional 
respect for him in consequence. When he is 
released from prison, he will seek him out, 
and they will be hand and glove together. 
When that time comes, look to your pockets.” 

We are introduced to Ferdinand IV. of 
Naples, King Nasone, as the lazzaroni nick- 
named him; also to Padre Rocco, a popular 
preacher, and the idol of the lower classes 
of Neapolitans; and to Cardinal Perelli, re- 
markable for his simplicity, which quality, 
as may be supposed, loses nothing in passing 
through the hands of his present biographer. 
With his usual skill, M. Dumas glides fron 
a ticklish story of which the cardinal is the 
hero, (a story that he does not tell, for which 
forbearance we give him due credit, since he 
is evidently sorely tempted thereto,) to an 
account of the Vardarelli, a band of outlaws 
which for some time infested Calabria and 
the Capitanato. 

‘¢ Gaetano Vardarelli was a native of Ca- 
labria, and one of the earliest members of 
the revolutionary society of the Carbonari. 
When Murat, after for some time favouring 
that society, began to persecute it, Vardarelli 
fled to Sicily, and took service under King 
Ferdinand. He was then twenty-six years 
of age, possessing the muscles and courage 
of a lion, the agility of a chamois, the eye 
of an eagle. Such a recruit was not to be 
despised, and he was made sergeant in the 
Sicilian guards. On Ferdinand’s restoration 
in 1815, he followed him to Naples; but 
finding that he was not likely ever to rise 
above a very subordinate grade, he became 
disgusted with the service, deserted, and took 
refuge in the mountains of Calabria. There 
two of his brothers, and some thirty brigands 
and outlaws, assembled around him and 





elected him their chief, with right of life and 
death over them. He had been a slave in 
the town; he found himself a king in the 
mountains. 

‘‘ Proceeding according to the old formula 
observed by banditti chiefs both in Calabria 
and in melodramas, Vardarelli proclaimed 
himself redresser general of wrongs and 
grievances, and acted up to his profession by 
robbing the rich and assisting the poor, The 
consequence was, that he soon became ex- 
ceedingly dreaded by the former, and ex- 
ceedingly popular among the latter class; 
and at last his exploits reached the ears of 
King Ferdinand himself, who was highly 
indignant at such goings on, and gave orders 
that the bandit should immediately be hung. 
But there are three things necessary to hang 
a man—a rope, a gallows, and the man 
himself. In this instance, the first two were 
easily found, but the third was unfortunately 
wanting. Gendarmes and soldiers were sent 
after Vardarelli, but the latter was too cun- 
ning for them all, and slipped through their 
fingers at every turn. His success in eluding 
pursuit increased his reputation, and recruits 
flocked to his standard. His band soon 
doubled its numbers, and its leader became 
a formidable and important person, which 
of course was an additional reason for the 
authorities to wish to capture him. A price 
was set on his head, large bodies of troops 
sent in search of him, but all in vain. One 
day the Prince of Leperano, Colonel Calce- 
donio, Major Delponte, with a dozen other 
officers, and a score of attendants, were 
hunting in a forest a few leagues from Bari, 
when the cry of * Vardarelli /’ was suddenly 
heard. The party took to flight with the 
utmost precipitation, and all escaped except 
Major Delponte, who was one of the bravest, 
but, at the same time, one of the poorest, 
officers of the whole army. When he was 
told that he must pay a thousand ducats for 


his ransom, he only laughed, and asked - 


where he was to get such a sum. Varda- 
relli then threatened to shoot him if it was 
not forthcoming by a certain day. The 
major replied that it was losing time to wait; 
and that, if he had a piece of advice to give 
his captor, it was to shoot himat once. The 
The bandit at first felt half inclined to do so; 
but he reflected that the less Delponte cared 
about his life, the more ought Ferdinand to 
value it. He was right in his calculation; 
for no sooner did the king learn that his 
brave major was in the hands of the banditti, 
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than he ordered the ransom to be paid out of 
his privy purse, and the major recovered his 
freedom. 

‘«« But Ferdinand had sworn the extermina- 
tion of the banditti with whom he was thus 
obliged to treat as from one potentate to an- 
other. A certain colonel, whose name I 
forget, and who had heard this vow, pledged 
himself, if a battalion were put under his 
command, to bring in Vardarelli, his two 
brothers, and the sixty men composing his 
troop, bound hand and foot, and to place 
them in the dungeons of the Vicaria. The 
offer was too good to be refused ; the minister 
of war put five hundred men at the disposal 
of the colonel, who started with them at once 
in pursuit of the outlaw. The latter was 
soon informed by his spies of this fresh ex- 
pedition, and he also made a vow, to the 
effect that he would cure his pursuer, once 
and for all, of any disposition to interfere 
with the Vardarelli. 

‘He began by leading the poor colonel 
such a dance over hill and dale, that the un- 
fortunate officer and his men were worn out 
with fatigue; then, when he saw them in the 
state that he wished, he caused some false 
intelligence to be conveyed to them at two 
o’clock one morning. ‘The colonel fell into 
the snare, and started immediately to sur- 
prise Vardarelli, whom he was assured was 
in a little village at the further extremity of 
a narrow pass, through which only four men 
could pass abreast. He made such haste 
that he marched four leagues in two hours, 
and at daybreak found himself at the entrance 
of the pass, which, however, seemed so pe- 
culiarly well adapted for an ambuscade, that 
he halted his battalion, and sent on twenty 
men to reconnoitre. {na quarter of an hour 
the twenty men returned. They had not 
met a single living thing. The colonel 
hesitated no longer, and entered the defile; 
but, on reaching a spot about half way 
through it, where the road widened out into 
a sort of platform surrounded by high rocks 
and steep precipices, a shout was suddenly 
heard, proceeding apparentiy from the clouds, 
and the poor colonel looking up, saw the 
summits of the rocks covered with brigands, 
who levelled their rifles at him and his sol- 
diers. Nevertheless, he began forming up 
his men as well as the nature of the ground 
would permit, when Vardarelli himself ap- 
peared upon a projecting crag. * Down with 
your arms, or you are dead men!’ he shouted 
in a voice of thunder, The bandits repeated 

VotumE VI,—2 





his summons, and the echoes repeated their 
voices, so that the troops, who haa not made 
the same vow as their colonel, and who 
thought themselves surrounded by greatly 
superior numbers, cried out for quarter, in 
spite of the entreaties and menaces of their 
unfortunate commander. Then Vardarelli, 
without leaving his position, ordered them to 
pile their arms, and march to two different 
places which he pointed out tothem. They 
obeyed; and Vardarelli, leaving twenty of 
his men in their ambush, came down with 
the remainder, who immediately proceeded 
to render the Neapolitan muskets useless (for 
the moment at least) by the same process 
which Gulliver employed to extinguish the 
conflagration of the palace at Lilliput. 

“The news of this affair put the king in 
very bad humour for the first twenty-four 
hours; after which time, however, the love 
of a joke overcoming his anger, he laughed 
heartily, and told the story to every one he 
saw; and as there are always lots of listeners 
when a king narrates, three years elapsed 
before the poor colonel ventured to show his 
face at Naples and encounter the ridicule of 
the court.” 

The general commanding in Calabria takes 
the matter rather more seriously, and vows 
the destruction of the banditti. By offers of 
large pay and privileges, they are induced 
to enter the Neapolitan service, and prove 
highly efficient as a troop af gendarmes. 
But the general cannot forget his old grudge 
against them; although, for lack of an op- 
portunity, and on account of the desperate 
character of the men, he is obliged to defer 
his revenge for some time. At last he suc- 
ceeds in having their leaders assassinated, 
and by pretending great indignation, and 
imprisoning the perpetrators of the deed, he 
lulls the suspicions of the remaining bandits, 
who elect new officers, and, on an appointed 
day, proceed to the town of Foggia to have 
their election confirmed. Only eight of them, 
apprehensive of treachery, refuse to accom- 
pany their comrades. The remaining thir- 
ty-one, and a woman who would not leave 
her husband, obey the general’s summons. 

“Tt was a Sunday, the review had been 
publicly announced, and the square was 
thronged with spectators. The Vardarelli 
entered the town in perfect order, armed to 
the very teeth, but giving no sign of hostility 
or mistrust.. On reaching the square, they 
raised their sabres, and with one voice ex- 
claimed— Vira il Re!’ The general ap- 
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peared on his balcony to acknowledge their 
salute. ‘The aide-de-camp on duty came 
down to receive them, and after compliment- 
ing them on the beauty of their horses and 
good state of their arms, desired them to file 
past under the general’s window, which they 
did with a precision worthy of regular troops. 
They then formed up again in the middle of 
the square, and dismounted. 

“The aide-de-camp went into the house 
again with the list of the three new officers; 
the Vardarelli were standing by their horses; 
when suddenly there was a great confusion 
and movement in the crowd, which opened 
in various places, and down every street 
leading to the square, a column of Neapo- 
litan troops was seen advancing. The Var- 
darelli were surrounded on all sides. Per- 
ceiving at once that they were betrayed, 
they sprang upon their horses and drew their 
sabres; but at the same moment the general 
took off his hat, which was the signal agreed 
upon ; the command, ‘ Faccia in terra,’ was 
heard, and the spectators, throwing them- 
selves on their faces, the soldiers fired over 
them, and nine of the brigands fell to the 
ground, dead or mortally wounded. ‘Those 
who were unhurt, seeing that they had no 


quarter to expect, dismounted, and forming 
a compact body, fought their way to an old 
castle in which they took refuge. ‘T'wo only, 
trusting to the speed of their horses, charged 
the group of soldiers that appeared the least 
numerous, shot down two of them, and suc- 
ceeded in breaking through the others and 


escaping. ‘The woman owed her life toa 
similar piece of daring, effected, however, 
on another point of the enemy’s line. She 
broke through, and galloped off, after hav- 
ing discharged both her pistols with fatal 
effect. 

‘The attention of all was now turned to 
the remaining twenty Vardarelli, who had 
taken refuge in the ruined castle. ‘The sol- 
diers advanced against them, encouraging 
one another, and expecting to encounter an 
obstinate resistance; but, to their surprise, 
they reached the gate of the castle without 
a shot being fired at them. ‘The gate was 
soon beaten in, and the soldiers spread them- 
selves through the halls and galleries of the 
old building. But all was silence and soli- 
tude; the bandits had disappeared. 

‘After an hour passed in rummaging 
every corner of the place, the assailants were 
going away in despair, convinced that their 
prey had escaped them; when a soldier, 
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who was stooping down to look through the 
air-hole of a cellar, fell, shot through the 
body. 

‘¢ The Vardarelli were discovered; but still 
it was no easy matter to get at them. In- 
stead of losing men by a direct attack, the 
soldiers blocked up the air-hole with stones, 
set a guard over it, and then going ro»nd to 
the door of the cellar, which was barricadoed 
on the inner side, they heaped lighted fagots 
and combustibles against it, so that the stair- 
case was soon one immense furnace. After 
a time the door gave way, and the fire pour- 
ed like a torrent into the retreat of the un- 
fortunate bandits. Still a profound silence 
reigned in the vault. Presently two carbine 
shots were fired; two brothers, determined 
not to fall alive into the hands of their ene- 
mies, had shot each other to death. A mo- 
ment afterwards an explosion was heard; a 
bandit had thrown himself into the flames, 
and his cartridge box had blown up. At 
last the remainder of the unfortunate men 
being nearly suffocated, and seeing that es- 
cape was impossible, surrendered at discre- 
tion, were dragged through the air-hole, and 
immediately bound hand and foot, and con- 
veyed to prison. 

** As to the eight who had refused to come 
to Foggia, and the two who had escaped, 
they were hunted down like wild beasts, 
tracked from cavern to cavern, and from 
forest to forest. Some were shot, others be- 
trayed by the peasantry, some gave them- 
selves up, so that, before the year was out, 
all the Vardarelli were dead or prisoners. 
The woman who had displayed such mascu- 
line courage, was the only one who finally 
escaped. She was never heard of after- 
wards.” 

M. Dumas finds that the climate of Na- 
ples, delightful as it is, has nevertheless its 
little drawbacks and disadvantages. He re- 
turns one night from an excursion in the 
environs, and has scarcely got into bed, 
when he is almost blown out of it again by 
a tornado of tropical violence. 

“At midnight, when we returned to Na- 
ples, the weather was perfect, the sky cloud- 
less, the sea without a ripple. At three in 
the morning ] was awakened by the win- 
dows of my room bursting open, their eigh- 
teen panes of glass falling upon the floor 
with a frightful clatter. I jumped out of bed, 
and felt that the house was shaking. I 
thought of Pliny the Elder, and having no 
desire for a similar fate, I hastily pulled on 
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my clothes and hurried out into the corri- 
dor. My first impulse had apparently been 
that of all the inmates of the hotel, who were 
all standing, more or less dressed, at the 
doors of their apartments; amongst others, 
Jadin, who made his appearance with a phos- 
phorus box in his hand, and his dog Milord 
at his heels. ‘Whata terrible draught in the 
house!’ said he to me. This same “draught, 

as he called it, had just carried off the roof 
of the Prince of San Feodoro’s palace, in- 
cluding the garrets and several servants who 
were sleeping in them. 

‘“« My first thought had been of an eruption 
of Vesuvius, but there was no such luck for 
us; it was merely a hurricane. A hurricane 
at Naples, however, is rather different from 
the same thing in any other Kuropean coun- 
try. 

e Out of the seventy windows of the hotel, 
three only had escaped damage. The ceilings 
of seven or eight rooms were rent across, 
There was a crack extending from top to 
bottom of the house. Eight shutters had 
been carried away, and the servants were 
running down the street after them, just as 
one runs after one’s hat on a windy day. 
The broken glass was swept away; as for 
sending for glaziers to mend the windows, it 
was out of the question. At Naples nobody 
thinks of disturbing himself at three in the 
morning. Besides, even had new panes been 
put in, they would soon have shared the fate 
of the old ones. We were obliged, there- 
fore, to manage as well as we could with the 
shutters. I was tolerably lucky, for I had only 
lost one of mine. I went to bed again, and 
tried to sleep; but a storm of thunder and 
lightning soon rendered that impossible, and 
[ took refuge on the ground-floor, where the 
wind had done less damage. ‘Then began 
one of those storms of which we have no 
idea in the. more northern parts of Europe. 
It was accompanied by a deluge such as I had 
never witnessed, except perhaps in Calabria. 
In an instant the Villa Reale appeared to be 
a part of the sea; the water came up to the 
windows of the ground-floor, and flooded the 
parlours, A minute afterwards, the servants 
came to tell M. Zill that his cellars were full, 
and his casks of wine floating about and 
staving one another. Presently we saw a 
jackass laden with vegetables come swimming 
down the street, carried along by the cur- 
rent. He was swept away into a large open 
drain, and disappeared. The peasant who 
owned him, and who had also been carried 





away, only saved himself from a like fate 
by clinging to a lamp-post. In one hour 
there fell more water than there falls in Paris 
during the two wettest months in the year. 

“ T wo hours after the cessation of the rain, 
the water had disappeared, and | then per- 
ceived the use of this kind of deluge. ‘The 
streets were clean; which they never are in 
Naples except after a flood of this sort.” 

One short anecdote and we have done. 
After a long account of St. Januarius, in- 
cluding the well-known miracle of the lique- 
faction of his blood, and some amusing illus- 
trations of his immense popularity with the 
Neapolitans, M. Dumas, in two pithy lines, 
gives us the length, breadth, and thickness 
of a lazzarone’s religion. 

‘.[ was one day in a church at Naples,” 
he says, ‘and I heard a lazzarone praying 
aloud. He entreated God to intercede with 
St. Januarius to make him win in the lottery.” 

On the whole, we think this one of the 
most amusing of M. Dumas’s works, very 
light and sketchy, as is evident from our ex- 
tracts; but at the same time giving a great 
deal of information concerning Naples, its 
environs, inhabitants, and customs, of much 
interest, and calculated to be highly useful 
to the traveller. It is also very free from a 
fault with which we taxed its author in a 
former paper, and we can scarcely call to 
mind a single line which it would be neces- 
sary to expunge, in order to render it fit 
reading for the most fastididus. As far as 
we ourselves are concerned, we heartily wish 
M. Dumas would travel over all the king- 
doms of the earth, and write a book about 
each of them; and if he is as good com- 
pany in a post-chaise as his books are at the 
chimney-corner, there are few things we 
should like better than to accompany him on 
his pilgrimage. 


ee 


BRITISH POETRY IN GERMANY. 


BriranniA.—Under this title a work of some 
interest has been published at Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine. It is a selection from the works of the 
English poets in chronological order, from the Earl 
of Surrey to the present time, rendered into Ger- 
man verse, and printed with the original English 
text. The German lady, Louise von Ploennies, 
who has produced this work, has executed it with 
great spirit and fidelity, giving an additional tes- 
timony of her familiarity with our language by 
an English poem to the memory of Mrs. Hemans. 
— Times. 





























THE THREE GRACELESS GRACES. 


From the Spectator. 


THE THREE GRACELESS GRACES, 


Tue funeral orations—not exactly encomias- 
tic—delivered by the European press over 
the grave of Donna Carlotta, recall to mind 
the equal merits of her two surviving sisters, 
Christina of Spain and the Duchesse de Berri. 
Any one of them would make a capital 
heroine for a romance or drama of the mo- 
dern French school: it is a marvel that they 
have not yet found their way to the stages of 
our minor theatres. Imprimis, they have all 
three, in their youth at least, been remark- 
able for personal attractions: secundo, they 
all have possessed talent, energy, and ambi- 
tion sufficient to make their influence felt— 
generally for mischief; and the positions*into 
which accident or their own passions have 
occasionally thrown them are sufficiently 
bizarre: finally, the two survivors at least 
are as immoral as any modern melodramatist 
can wish his heroine to be. 

The forgetfulness of decorum into which 
the Duchesse de Berri was betrayed by her 
anxiety to save her son from the imputation 
of being a supposititious child, lies beyond 
the region of dramatic art; but her romantic 
wanderings in male attire in La Vendée, her 
concea|ment behind a grate and being smoked 
out like a queen-bee by her pursuers, and 
perhaps the little piece of kindred female 
malice by which her weakness was exposed, 
and her political power wrenched from her, 
afford good points for the romance-writer 
or playwright. ‘The passionate, the senti- 
mental, preponderates in the Duchesse de 
Berri. There is quite enough of it in Chris- 
tina: but there is more intellect—at least of 
that inferior intellect which shines in man- 
agement and intrigue. At La Granja, be- 
tween insurgents and her Munoz, she is all 
for sentiment; but the pertinacious guerilla 
warfare of intrigue she has waged with 
Louis Philippe lends a piquant variety to her 
character, which that of her sister wants. 
The denouement of the Duchesse de Berri’s 
story has been attained: in the private life 
to which her discovered weakness has rele- 
gated her, she is as completely removed from 
the stage as her dead sister Carlotta. But 
the curtain is just about to be drawn up for 
the third act of Christina; and what kind of 
capers she will cut as the honorary duenna 
of the baby-major Queen, it passes the wit 
of man to imagine beforehand. As for poor 
Carlotta, she varied the amatory and ambi- 





tious character, common to her with her two 
sisters, by a dash of the vixen. What a 
splendid stage-eflect the scene would have 
where she slaps the face of the Minister 
Calomarde, and calls him bribon and carajo, 
for inducing the dying dotard Ferdinand, in 
her absence, to restore the succession to Don 
Carlos ! 

In imaginative literature, the adventures 
of any one of these Princesses—by the force 
of contrast between the state revolutions 
which they effected or attempted and the 
entirely soubrette motives by which they 
were animated—are of a nature to produce 
the most striking comic effects ; and as all of 
them were women of talent, passion, and 
personal attractions, some of the higher 
beauties of art might be combined with the 
simply ludicrous. But in real life they are 
and have been merely mischievous. ‘The 
charms which attract and the energy which 
commands respect have been exercised only 
to unsettle society for the most miserably 
selfish purposes. Because Carlotta, Chris- 
tina, and the Duchesse have been anxious to 
place their children on thrones and to govern 
in their names, the anarchy of Spain was 
increased and the peace of France endan- 
gered. ‘This is the consequence of woman’s 
stepping out of her natural sphere; or rather, 
this is the consequence of the want of a man 
to keep her in it, either by friendly control 
as her lawful lord or after a sterner fashion. 
The Duchesse de Berri was opposed to a 
man, and was soon brought ta reason. But 
with regard to Carlotta and the Dowager 
Queen of Spain, it might be said of them, as 
Napoleon said of the Duchesse d’ Angouleme, 
that they were the only men in their family ; 
and having found in Spain no Louis Philippe 
to oppose them, they have, as Byron would 
have said, ‘* played the Devil.” 


——=— 


THE FEAST OF LANTERNS. 


Of all the numerous occasions of pomp and 
splendour amongst eastern nations, none exceed in 
magnificence and brilliancy of effect the Chinese 
national ceremony of the feast of lanterns. It is 
computed that when this ceremony takes place 
there are not less than 200,000,000 lanterns blaz- 
ing at the same moment throughout the empire. 
Aided by the services of persons who have witness- 
ed the scene in China, the proprietor of the Chinese 
Collection projects the representation of a * Night 
in China.” We are glad of it: it will be a new 
and pleasant feature, we are sure, in this most live- 
ly and instructive exhibition.—Ezaminer. 
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From the Examiner. 
HORNE’S ORION. 


Orion. An Epic Poem. In three Books. 
By R. H. Horne, Miller. 

Ir may be doubted whether this is an Epic 
Poem: that it is a work of singular beauty, 
ofa rare intellectual design, and very mark- 
ed poetical power, we do not think open to 
any kind of doubt. As we read it, we re- 
peat what it says and sings— 


*Tis always morning somewhere in the world 


—for if it were not; if morning thoughts did 
not some time or other revisit all of us, in 
this work-day, railway world; we should 
never have had Orion. 

The reader knows the noble old classic 
fable. We never look up to the constella- 
tion which bears the name, without grateful 
sense of the lively Greek imagination. The 
Pleiades flying before him, the Dog-star at 
his heels, the Bear in watch against the god- 
like hunter; how simple and beautiful is the 
growth of that antique fiction, divine as the 
stars which first suggested it to some Greek 
watcher on the hills, and enduring as the 
sky from which its light rained down upon 
him. It needed little to complete the fancy. 
As the constellation rose from the sea, Po- 
seidon became the hunter’s father: as he 
disappeared before the dawn, Eos had car- 
ried him to her abode: as his glories paled 
before the moon’s mild radiance, the gentle 
darts of holy Artemis had pierced him. 
Then Homer told the story in immortal 
verse; and Nicholas Poussin painted it, in 
unfading colours. 

Borrowing from both great artists, and 
bringing the modern as well as antique 
world within his range, Mr. Horne has raised 
on this delightful fable a very wise and very 
beautiful structure. But in its nature and 
design, it seems to us lyric rather than epic. 
The growth of the intellect, and struggle or 
subduement of the passions, are of too strict- 
ly emotional a character for the form of the 
old Epos. In the War of Troy, the estab- 
lishment of AZneas in Italy, or the expulsion 
from Paradise, we have a great external ob- 
ject always in view. But though action is 
going forward in Orion, and the higher col- 
ouring of imagination is given to external 
form and circumstance, these are but means 
to the development of a character, or the 
unfolding of a scheme of individual exist- 
ence. 


Q* 





Mr. Horne takes the story of Orion for a 
general type of the highest order of personal 
exertion, striving towards the highest aims 
of life; and casts into its old ideal mould, 
the modern matter-of-fact world. You learn 
from it of the destiny of Conservatism, and 
what wisdom lies in restricting the inter- 
course of nations: vou behold the close of 
Corn Laws, of Slavery, and of War. How 
rage and folly, brutal alike, must wither 
and dry up; how even strength and caution, 
without the master guide, must sink to help- 
lessness; and in what way the passionless 
principle of unmoving thought, crushed by 
its own weight of useless because unused 
wisdom, shall sooner or later fare in this 
unquiet world; the course of the poem is in- 
tended to reveal to you. And without un- 
seemly or petty interruption to its large 
heroic fable. These matters are set down, 
with unforced and full simplicity, in the ex- 
perience of Orion’s giant friends. 

The first introduction of the hunter him- 
self is as we see him in the relation of Odys- 
seus, He is pursuing the nymphs who hunt 
with Artemis. Hunter of shadows, as Ho- 
mer calls him—the modern poet images in 
these shadows, the vague unresting thoughts 
of a great, unformed, unsatisfied soul. So, 
in the succeeding love of Artemis there is 
figured forth the clear cold rule of intellect, 
which, exacting infinite worship for limited 
return, is overthrown at last by its exagge- 
rated claims. Rushing headlong then to an 
opposite extreme, tyrant sense takes the place 
of tyrant intellect, and with the satiety of 
life and passion that awaits Orion in the 
arms of Merope, come loss of sight and tri- 
umph of his treacherous foe. But suffering 
is the unerring teacher; and ir thorough 
abasement of self pride, the thoughts awaken 
to a higher consciousness, and the necessity 
of nobler effort. Orion, child-like again, 
and pure, as when he “hunted shadows 
knowing they were shades,” now struggles 
towards the source of light, beginning life 
anew. He is, as Keats expresses it in his 
noble simile, ** hungry for the Morn.” And 
he finds that goddess, who still and ever 
attends on refreshed and re-awakening Earth, 
not reluctant or unkind, At the touch of 
Eos, sight revisits him, enlarged for all 
things beautiful, and he loves her, and she 
returns his love, and welcomes him to her 
immortal habitations. Body and soul are 
then rightly balanced at last, and justice is 
done to his intellect and his entire nature. 
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With perfect self-enjoyment, beneficence be- 
gins; and in the endeavour to lift up all 
mankind to the great eminence himself has 
reached, and reconcile even Night with 
Morning, he receives his death-wound from 
the jealous Artemis. But this, too, is in the 
natural course of destiny to Heroic Man: 
whose reign in heaven is appointed to begin 
when his duty on the earth is done. Still, 
from that vast eminence, he sways the fel- 
low-men he loved, and, by his radiant glo- 
ries, guides them through distress and dark- 
ness, 

Therefore the poet knows no great endea- 
vour can be lost, and proclaims, to the work 
which life has well begun, no interruption 
even in the shape of death. 


Yet lives he not in vain; for if his soul 

Hath entered others, though imperfectly, 

The circle widens as the world spins round,— 

His soul works on while he sleeps ’neath the grass, 

So, let the firm Philosopher renew 

His wasted lamp—the lamp wastes not in vain, 

Though he no mirrors for its rays may see, 

Nor trace them through the darkness;—let the 
Hand 

Which feels primeval impulses, direct 

A forthright plough, and make his furrow broad, 

With heart untiring while one field remains ; 

So, let the herald Poet shed his thoughts, 

Like seeds that seem but lost upon the wind. 

Work in the night, thou sage, while Mammon’s 
brain 

Teems with low visions on his couch of down ;— 

Break, thou, the clods while high-throned Vanity, 

Midst glaring lights and trumpets, holds its court ;—- 

Sing, thou, thy song amidst the stoning crowd, 

Then stand apart, obscure to man, with Gop. 

The poet of the future knows his place, 

Though in the present shady be his seat, 

And all his laurels deepening but the shade. 


We will not say of this work of Mr. 
Horne’s, that a somewhat laboured effort is 
not often visible, or that its philosophic truths 
might not have been evolved by simpler ma- 
chinery, and a fable less remote. But, taken 
altogether, it is of that rare class of literary 
achievement which, as it seems to us, we 
cannot afford to cavil at. If we would ever 
have Alpheus really return—“ return! Sici- 
lian Muse!”—-we must give hearty welcome 
to this brave Orion. ‘There is a life and 
lustihood in the giant hunter, of promise far 
beyond the purpose of the poem, lofty as it 
is: there are germs of simplicity, truth, and 
grandeur in the treatment, to be most surely 
unfolded, some day, in forms themselves 
more simple, and therefore more enduring. 

But these will never come, if we do not 
understand the beauty which already makes 
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high appeal to us. That the management 
of the present poem, whatever the right defi- 
nition of its aim, is in very many places of 
the higher order of the epic, we do without 
hesitation affirm. In these, the verse is full 
and stately, and of rich variety of tone. The 
action is vigorous, massive, and sustained, 
The character is marked with broad deep 
lines, ‘The words have that “ large utter- 
ance,” which the speech of heroes, of giants, 
and of gods may claim. ‘The scenes have 
that rich luxuriance, with which imagination 
clothes an elder world. Feelings are car. 
ried to intensity, and action is at its utmost 
strain. In a word, the Epic promise is here 
fulfilled. : 

It is thus, when Orion is building He- 
pheeston’s palace: 
With arches, galleries, and domes all carved— 
So that great figures started from the roof 
And lofty coignes, or sat and downward gazed 


On those who strode below and gazed above— 
I filled it. 


And when, with his giant friends, he slays 
the savage herds which overrun the king- 
dom of CEnopion: 


And ere night, 
Huge forms, ferocious, mighty in the dawn, 
When hoar rime glistened on each hairy shape, 
Nought fearing, swift, brimful of raging life, 
Lay stiffening in black pools of jellied gore. 


And when the siege of Cinopion’s palace is 
told by Rhexergon: 


I on the groaning gate-posts smote, 
Until their bolts and nails started like tusks 
From battered jaws, and inward sunk the gates, 
Crushing armed men behind. 


Nor is it less apparent when the cold love 
of Artemis suddenly gleams upon Orion, 
and as suddenly in bashfulness retires: 


More had the Goddess said, 
But o’er the whiteness of a neck that ne’er 
One tanned kiss from the ardent sun received, 
A soft suffusion came ; and waiting not 
Reply, her silver sandals glanced i’ the rays, 
As doth a lizard playing on a hill, 
And on the spot where she that instant stood 
Nought but the bent and quivering grass was seen 


Or when a prayed-for rain is received with 
joyous welcome, on a parched and thirsting 
landscape: 


Like armies, host on host, 

Pouring upon the mountains, vales, and plains, 
The showers clashed down. Each runnel and thin 

stream 
A branching brook became, or flowing river ; 
Each one small river rolled a goodly flood 
With laughing falls, and many a Naiad bright 
And rush-crowned River-god, was newly born. 
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But these passages are brief. We give | 
one which will both illustrate the high quali- 
ties in question, and prolong the reader’s 
pleasure. It is the fierce orgie with his 
giant friends, into which Orion rushes with 
headlong violence, on his first passionate 
escape from the holy influence of Artemis. 


Thither at once they sped, and on the way 
Rhexergon tore down boughs, while Harpax slew 
Oxen and deer, more than was need; and soon 
On the green space Orion built the pile 
With cross logs, underwood, dry turf and ferns, 
And cast upon it fat of kine, and heaps 
Of crisp dry leaves; and fired the pile, and beat 
A holiow shield, and called the Bacchic train, 
Who brought their skins of wine, and loaded poles 
That bent with mighty clusters of black grapes 
Slung midway. In the blaze Orion threw 
Choice gums, and oil, that with explosion bright 
Of broad and lucid flame alarmed the sky, 

And fragrant spice, then set the Fauns to dance, 

While whirled the timbrels, and the reed-pipes blew 

A full-toned melody of mad delight. 

Down came the Menads from the sun-brown hills, 

And flocked the laughing Nymphs of groves and 
brooks ; 

With whom came Opis, singing to a lyre, 

And Sida, ivory-limbed and crowned with flowers. 

High swelled the orgie; and the roasting bulk 

Of bull and deer was scarce distinguishable 

’*Mid the loud-crackling boughs that sprawled in 
flame. 

Now richest odours rose, and filled the air— 

Made glittering with the cymbals spun on high 

Through jets of nectar upward cast in sport, 

And raging with songs and laughter and wild cries. 


In the first pause for breath and deeper draughts, 
A Faun who on a quiet green knoll sat 
Somewhat apart, sang a melodious odc, 
Made rich by harmonies of hidden strings, 
Unto bright Merope the island’s pride, 
And daughter of the king; whereto a quire 
Gave chorus, and her beauties rare rehearsing, 
Wished that Orion shared with her the throne. 


The wine ran wastefully, and o’er the ears 
Of the tall jars that stood too near the fire, 
Bubbled and leapt, and streamed in crimsoning 

foam, 

Hot as the hissing sap of the green logs. 
But none took heed of that, nor anything. 
Thus song and feast, dance, and wild revelry, 
Succeeded; now in turn, now all at once 
Mingling tempestuously. In a blind whirl 
Around the fire Biastor dragged a rout 
In osier bands and garlands; Harpax fiercely 
The violet scarfs and autumn-tinted robes 
From Nymph and Menad tore ; and by the hoofs 
Autarces seized a Satyr, with intent, 
Despite his writhing freaks and furious face, 
To dash him on a gong, but that amidst 
The struggling mass Encolyon thrust a pine, 
Heavy and black as Charon’s ferrying pole, 
O’er which they, like a bursting billow, fell. 


At length when night came folding round the 
scene, 


And golden lights grew red and terrible, 





Flashed torch and spear, while reed-pipes deeper 
blew 

Sonorous dirgings and melodious storm, 

And timbrels groaned and jangled to the tones 

Of high-sustaining horns—then round the blaze, 

Their shadows brandishing afar and thwart 

Over the level space and up the hills, 

Siz giants held portentous dance, nor ceased 

Till one by one in bare Bacchante arms, 

Brimful of nectar, helplessly they rolled 

Deep down oblivion. Sleep absorbed their souls. 


This scene, and the song of an Oread 
lamenting the coldness of a Riyer-god she 
had loved too well, introduce the sensual 
grandeur of the dazzling Merope. We must 
quote the song of the Oread, which is given 
with exquisite art. ‘To appearance, the flow 
of blank verse is uninterrupted here; but it is 
appearance only. ‘The song has an inner 
tune: a rhyme as well as rhythm of its own, 
There is another example of this art ina 
later passage of the poem, where Merope 
herself, ‘‘ with deep speech intervalled and 
tender pause,” sings to Orion. 

“The scarf of gold you sent to me, was bright 
As any streak on cloud or sea, when morn 
Or sunset light most lovely strives to be. 

But that delicious hour can come no more, 
When, on the wave-lulled shore, mutely we sat, 
And felt love’s power, which melted in fast dews 
Our being and our fate, as doth a shower 

Deep foot-marks left upon a sandy moor. 

We thought not of our mountains and our streams, 
Our birth-place, and the home of our life’s date, 
But only of our dreams—and heaven’s blest face. 
Never renew thy vision, passionate lover— 
Heart-rifled maiden—nor the hope pursue, 

If once it vanish from thee ; but believe , 
*Tis better thou shouldst rue this sweet loss ever 
Than newly grieve, or risk another chill 

On false love’s icy river, which betraying 

With mirrors bright to see, and voids beneath, 
Its broken spell should find no faith in thee.” 


We place strong restraint on our inclina- 
tions, in closing Orion here. It is studded 
with rich and glowing pictures, on which 
we wished to have dwelt longer, and drawn 
more largely. With special regrets we pass 
this gorgeous episode of Merope. The blood 
of Bacchus and Ariadne (Dionysos is a name 
too unfamiliar for so familiar a friend,) from 
which her father was descended, courses 
with giddy tumult through her veins. 

Mr. Horne was a critic, if we remember 
rightly, before he published himself a poet. 
He expounded the False Medium, which 
excluded men of genius from the public. 
And he seems to stick to this early vocation. 
Advertisements of Spirits of the Age seem 
to tell us that he now thinks himself the 
True Medium, by which men of genius are 
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to be introduced, and men of no genius with- 
held. It isa pity, we think. We wish he 


would continue to do what he has proved he 
can do well, and give us more Orions. 


a nen 


From the (Macao) Chinese Repository. 


BINGHAM’S EXPEDITION TO CHINA. 


Narrative of the Expedition to China, from 
the commencement of the War to the pre- 
sent period; with Sketches of Manners, 
Ge. §e. By Commander J. Elliot Bing- 
ham, R. N. late First Lieutenant of H. 
M. S. Modeste. In two vols. London, 
Henry Colburn, publisher, 1842. 


TuEsE volumes are well worth reading. 
Those who are familiar with the facts de- 
tailed in them, will be pleased with the sim- 
plicity and fidelity of the narrative, and with 
its easy and modest style. All the important 
facts relating to the expedition have been 
methodically arranged, and the story en- 
livened by many brief notices of the man- 
ners and customs of the Chinese. In many 
of the incidents recorded, Lieut. Bingham 
was himself an actor; and where this was 
not the case he has had recourse to the most 
authentic information. On the character of 
the war he remarks: “ This age of darkness 
and ignorant arrogance,” in which the Chi- 
nese have long been, ‘ must fast melt away 
before the present movement. It is conso- 
ling, under the sufferings which the obsti- 
nacy and perfidious conduct of their govern- 
ment compel us to inflict on the people, to 
reflect that the contest now in progress must 
result in throwing open the vast empire of 
China to a more intimate communication 
with Europeans than has ever yet existed; 
and thus, while it benefits both them and 
ourselves, in a commercial point of view, 
must under God, be the means of elevating 
them from their present degradation to a 
state of real civilization. Above all, it may 
open to the labours of the Christian mission- 
ary one-third of the population of the globe!” 
The preface, from which these few lines are 
borrowed, is dated New-House, Gosport, 
October 1, 1842. The storm of war had 
then hushed. Peace was declared. 

Having expressed a favourable opinion of 
Lieut. Bingham’s work, we will not enter 
upon any formal review of his narrative, but 
merely select from its pages such incidents 
as have not yet found a place in the Repo- 
sitory. Nearly one half of the first volume 
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is filled with preliminary matter, the writer 
having been anxious to put his readers “ in 
possession of the main points, and the con- 
sequences which are based on or have arisen 
out of the opium question.” ‘Touching the 
confidence which exists between the buyers 
and sellers of the drug, he gives us the fol- 
lowing incidents: 

“The greatest reliance was placed, by 
the Chinese dealers, in the honour of the 
masters of the clippers. Frequently, when 
pressed by the guard-boats, they would leave 
quantities of their silver on board, until some 
future opportunity offered of their opium. 
A gentleman informed me that on one of 
his voyages along the coast, he had above 
fifty thousand dollars in bags, left on board 
his vessel for better than five months, with- 
out even knowing to whom they belonged ; 
the boat that brought them having come 
along side late at night, and put them on 
board. ‘The way in which the Chinese 
prove their ownership to dollars, thus left, 
is curious and simple: in each bag is deposit- 
ed a wooden tally, notched in some peculiar 
manner; when the owner comes to reclaim 
his money or opium, he produces a duplicate 
one, or rather, one that fits exactly into the 
one in the bag, and by this dumb evidence, 
at once substantiates his right. When we 
were in the outer anchorage at Chusan, we 
had frequent applications made to us for 
opium. On one occasion the cruiser had a 
bag of dollars thrown on board her at night, 
a boat coming with an opium order next day, 
and Fakir could hardly be convinced that 
he had mistaken the vessel.” Page 160. 

The Modeste, with the Melville and Py- 
lades left the Cape of Good Hope, under 
command of Admiral Elliot, in the spring of 
1840, In the summer she was in the Chu- 
san Archipelago, where, on the 29th July, 
we find some notices of the productions of 
the earth and sea, especially of vegetables 
and salt, two very important articles, even 
among the poorest of the Chinese. 

*‘ After the various duties of the day were 
over, Captain Eyres kindly offered me a seat 
in his boat. I proceeded to explore with 
him the Elephant’s Trunk, a long narrow 
and high island, full of fertile indentions, 
which have evidently been arms or bays of 
the sea, but have been rendered fit for culti- 
vation by the deposit of the earthy matter 
previously held in suspension by these tur- 
bid waters. By the aid of man erecting 
embankments, these original estuaries have 
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been converted into flourishing rice-grounds. 
Through the whole of this group of islands 
the same operations of nature and man may 
be traced. The higher lands afforded a wel- 
come supply of brinjals, vegetable mallows, 
and pumpkins, the inhabitants readily part- 
ing with them, and many of them at first 
refusing to accept payment. In this, how- 
ever, they were not allowed to persist; and 
sixpences, with the likeness of our gracious 
queen upon them, soon found favour in their 
sight, being often taken in preference when 
the quarter dollar was refused. Much salt 
was made by the villagers, and, as well as 
I could understand from the want of oral 
communication, the following was their pro- 
cess :— 

‘‘¢ Over their saltpans was spread a san- 
dy earth, upon which they pour in an abun- 


dance of water from the sea, and when it is | 


entirely saturated therewith, and the water 
has been evaporated by the rays of the sun, 
this dried earth is chipped off to about one 
inch in depth. This is then trodden into 
vats, built of clay for the purpose, about 
seven feet long and four feet broad, having 
a sieve-like bottom formed of canes; sea-wa- 
ter is then poured on the top, and allowed to 
filter through this earth and cane-work into 
a reservoir beneath, from which a small gut- 
ter, formed of half a bamboo, leads it into 
large round pans. Some of this liquid | 
tasted, and found it to be a very strong brine, 
which they were boiling down at the neigh- 
bouring village, in glazed earthen pans, 
placed in a row, with ‘fires under each pan. 
It reminded me much of the interior of a 
boiling house on a sugar estate in the West 
Indies.” Page 207. 

The following account of a rencontre be- 
tween the Pylades and their piratical vessels, 
was given to Lieut. Bingham by Commander 
John Hay, then first lieutenant of that ship. 

“On the 29th July, at about five, Pp. m. 
the Pylades anchored off the Hewsan group, 
when the jolly boat was sent to purchase 
some fish from a fishing-junk close by, the 
people of which pointed to three junks at an- 
chor between two or three miles in shore; 
informing the boat’s crew by signs, that they 
were armed, fired guns, and cut people’s 
heads off. Captain Anson being informed 
of these circumstances, and having atten- 
tively examined them with his telescope, felt 
convinced they were not war junks, but 
pirates, and determined on sending his boats 
to ascertain if his opinion was right, and 





whether the fishermen’s signs had been cor- 
rectly understood. He directed the officer, 
if they were merchant junks, not to interfere 
with them, but if of any other description, 
to bring them out. In twenty minutes the 
boats were hoisted out, manned, armed, and 
proceeding on this duty under the command 
of Lieutenant Hay in the ship’s cutter, Lieu- 
tenant Touseau in the gig, Mr. Jefleries, 
(mate,) and Mr. Ford, (mid,) being in the 
pinnace, while Mr. Rook, (mid,) had charge 
of the jolly boat, accompanied by Mr. Twee- 
dale, the assistant surgeon. The whole force 
consisted of six officers and forty-one sea- 
men and marines. Mr. Hay, feeling that 
there would be sufficient work for all the 
boats, should resistance be offered, kept them 
well together. By the time they had nearly 
reached the suspected vessels it was dark; 
but the junks were distinctly visible at an- 
chor about three hundred yards distant, in 
a small bay close off a fishing village, with 
a space of about fifty yards between each. 
The boats now lay on their oars, formed, 
and loaded their small arms, the officers 
and men receiving strict injunctions not to 
fire, or otherwise annoy the crew of the 


junks, unless first attacked, or in obedience 


to orders given by Lieutenant Hay to do 
so; the nearest junk was to be the first one 
boarded, the pinnace and jolly boat doing 
so on the starboard side, while the cutter 
and gig would do the same on the port side. 
The junk’s decks were now seen covered 
with men; every thing being ready, the 
word was given to stretch out, the boats 
dashing gallantly alongside under a heavy 
but ill directed fire from matchlocks, jingals, 
and guns. As the men attempted to board, 
they were knocked down into the boat with 
pikes and hooks, numerous stinkpots being 
thrown in at the same moment, the sulphur- 
ous vapour of which rendered some of the 
men temporarily inefficient. The boats were 
therefore allowed to drop clear of the vessel, 
and some heavy and well directed volleys 
were fired among the people on the crowded 
decks; the other junks supporting their com- 
rades with their guns and jingals; but it was 
of little avail against the quick firing of the 
boats’ crews, and the pirates soon showed 
symptoms of having had enough, when the 
boats advanced a second time, our brave 
tars mounted the sides of the junk, her crew 
flying before them, and jumping into the 
sea. 

“Fleming, a fine young fellow, had a 
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narrow escape; a gigantic Chinese making 
a desperate cut at him with a heavy battle- 
axe. He had just time to save himself, by 
throwing up his musket as a guard, the 
stock of which was broken by the weight of 
the blow. He instantly threw his own away, 
and catching one from a shipmate, effectual- 
ly prevented his antagonist from repeating 
the experiment. Having carried this vessel, 
the boats proceeded with the intention of 
attacking the two others, but they had, see- 
ing their comrade captured, cut their cables 
and made off. Lieutenant Hay immediately 
gave chase: it was however in vain, for by 
their numerous men and oars they soon left 
the boats behind ; returning, therefore, to his 
prize, he despatched his wounded men to the 
ship. 

“In this gallant affair two of the boats’ 
crew were killed, and five wounded, while 
the carnage on board the junk was tremen- 
dous. On examining her the next morning, 


many dead bodies were found still on her 
decks: and two men were discovered con- 
cealed below; besides quantities of arms, 
powder, and opium. After removing all that 
was valuable, she was set on fire; the two 
men we found on board were landed on the 
island, where they had not been very long 


before they were brought to the Pylades by 
the head men of the village, with their hands 
lashed behind them, and a chop, which for 
want of an interpreter, was laid by for the 
present. On being handed up the side, they 
were put in irons, which appeared to give 
satisfaction to the men in the boat which 
had brought them off. Shortly after another 
boat arrived with a present of two goats to 
the captain, accompanied by a second chop, 
which shared the fate of the first. On their 
being afterwards translated by the interpre- 
ter attached to the expedition, they proved 
that Captain Anson’s surmises were right in 
supposing the destroyed junk and her com- 
panions to be piratical vessels. In these 
chops the poor fishermen expressed the most 
lively feelings of gratitude for having deliver- 
ed them from the vagabonds, who had been 
for some time plundering them. The day 
after.the engagement the Pylades fell in with 
the two boats which had escaped, but as 
they stood in shoal water they avoided cap- 
ture. A letter of thanks was forwarded by 
the Admiral to Captain Anson, the officers, 
and men, who had been engaged in this 
smart little affair.” 

Some occurrences at Tangchau-fi are re- 
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lated by Lieutenant Bingham in the follow- 
ing paragraph, descriptive of the country, 
the people, and their manners, 

‘**On the 19th of September we were once 
more under all sail with Captain Elliot and 
a party for Tangchau-fa. At night, Captain 
Elliot and Mr. Morrisson landed on the west 
side of the town, within a natural breakwa- 
ter, formed by a small reef, the surf being 
too heavy on the beach to admit of their do- 
ing sothere. We now saw from the ship a 
large artificial harbour, formed by strongly 
built stone piers, between which an opening 
was left capable of admitting the largest 
junks, but which are obliged to go in and 
out at high water; several were at this time, 
it being low water, aground in the harbour ; 
Captain Elliot, after a short stay returned to 
the ship, accompanied by Paoupang; when 
the boat immediately went back for a man- 
darin and his servant, who were very anxi- 
ous to accompany Captain Elliot, no doubt 
as spies on the compradore, of whom they 
evidenced great jealousy; but as Captain 
Elliot wanted to have some private commu- 
nication with this man, the smallness of the 
boat afforded a ready opportunity for de- 
clining their company. 

‘This mandarin was one of the finest 
specimens of a man | had till then seen in 
China. He stood about six feet two or three 
inches, and was apparently stout in propor- 
tion. He wore the winter cap, the crown of 
which was of a puce coloured satin, shaped 
to, and fitting close to the head, with a brim 
of black velvet turned sharply up all round 
the front and hinder parts, rising rather 
higher than the sides; in fact, in shape much 
resembling the paper boats we make for 
children. On the dome-shaped top of this 
he wore a white crystal hexangular button 
in a handsome setting. Beneath this was a 
one-eyed peacock’s feather, falling down be- 
tween his shoulders. This feather was set 
in green jadestone about two inches long, 
beyond which about ten inches of the feather 
projected, and though apparently but one, is 
in fact formed by several most beautifully 
united. 

‘‘ His makwa, or riding coat, was a fine 
blue camlet, the large sleeves of which ex- 
tended about half down the fore-arm, and 
the skirts, nearly to the hip. Under this he 
wore a richly figured blue silk jacket, the 
sleeves equally large, but reaching nearly 
to the wrist, and the skirts sufficiently long 
to display the full beauty of it below the 
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mikwa. These loose dresses always fold 
over the right breast, and are fastened from 
top to bottom with loops and buttons. His 
unwhisperables were of a light blue figured 
nankeen crape, cut much in the modern 
Greek style, being immediately below the 
knee tucked into the black satin mandarin 
boots, that in shape much resembled the old 
Hessian, once so common in this country, 
with soles some two inches thick, the sides 
of which were kept nicely white, Warren’s 
jet not yet having been introduced. To this 
part of his dress a Chinese dandy pays as 
much attention as our exquisites do to the 
formation of a ‘Humby.’ The figure was 
completed by his apparently warlike, but 
really peaceable implements which no res- 
pectable Chinaman would be seen without, 
viz. the fan with its highly worked sheath ; 
the purse or tobacco pouch, in the exquisite 
embroidery of which great ingenuity is dis- 
played; a variety of silver tooth and ear 
picks, with a pocket for his watch—the belt 
to which these are attached having a small 
leather case fixed to it, to contain his flint 
and steel. I had nearly forgotten his tail, 
his beautiful tail, the pride of every China- 
man’s heart, and in this case, if all his own, 
he might well be proud of it. I am afraid 
to say how thick it was, ~but it reached half 
way down his leg, and I would defy Row- 
land’s Macassar to give a finer gloss. In 
short he was the very epitome of a dandy 
Chinese cavalry officer.” Pages 263-266. 

Our readers will remember the narrative 
of the loss of the Indian Oak, and recollect 
that the Nimrod and Cruiser were sent to her 
relief. After performing that service the 
Nimrod was despatched to the island of 
Quelpeart, for the purpose of procuring bul- 
locks for the troops. 

“She left Chusan on this duty accompa- 
nied by the Hoogly transport, on the 16th of 
October; and after rather a boisterous pas- 
sage arrived on the 29th, and anchored be- 
tween Cattle and Modeste islands, the former 
of which was covered with herds, though no 
inhabitants could be distinguished. At day- 
light the next morning, the boats were des- 
patched for the purpose of catching cattle, 
being well provided with materials for that 
purpose, and being attended by an armed 
party in case of an attack. Lieutenant Ken- 
dall thus describes the method used for taking 
the cattle.—‘ A party fifty strong was formed 
in one line about ten feet apart; and ropes, 
consisting of studding-sail halyards, extend- 





ed from right to left, which the men held as 
high as their breasts, keeping it taught. This 
line reached nearly across the island, by 
which means the herds were driven down to 
a point of land, where they faced their pur- 
suers, bellowing and tearing up the ground 
with their feet. At length, headed by a tre- 
mendous black bull, they charged the centre 
of the line. The extremities of the rope 
being kept taught, the foremost one fell over 
it, when a rush was made on them, and be- 
fore they could recover their legs, they were 
firmly tied with spunyarn. In this manner 
from five to six were caught at one haul, 
when having a rope secured round their 
horns and another to their hind legs, the 
lashings were cut off, and they were walked 
down to the boat. It was a most amusing 
employment; and many a tumble and cap- 
size occurred during the day; fortunately no 
accident happened. We tried hard to get 
our friend the chief, but he always escaped; 
he charged once the place where poor Fox 
was standing, who broke the butt of a mus- 
ket over his nose, at which he shook his 
head, but continued his career. ‘T'wo or 
three were knocked down by the men of the 
18th, who, when these animals charged right 
on them, dexterously hit them between the 
eyes with stones. 

‘“‘ On the opposite shore and main land of 
Quelpeart, the natives were assembling in 
great force, numerous tents being pitched. 
Among them was one, the gorgeous colours 
of which pointed it out as belonging to some 
high chieftain, and with the glasses it was 
observed that no one was allowed to stop or 
pass before it, without taking off his hat or 
cap and bowing. These natives kept making 
signs to the Nimrod’s people to land ; accom- 
panied by threatening gesticulations, beating 
of gongs, and blowing of horns, which lasted 
until about eight o’clock, when they all lay 
down gazing on the ships, relieving the te- 
dium vite by an occasional shout or blast on 
their horns. Captain Barlow, accompanied 
by the interpreter, proceeded with the gig 
and jolly boat, having a flag of truce flying, 
to communicate with the people on shore; 
on approaching which, a boat pulled out and 
made signs for them to land. On this the 
boats were pulled close to and alongside the 
native chief, who then got into the gig, but 
on wanting him to go on board the Nimrod, 
he made signs that he would get his head cut 
off, and therefore begged to decline the honour 
intended him. Several ‘‘ chops” passed be- 
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tween this chief and the interpreter on the 
object of the visit. The old chief then land- 
ed, and left the crowd which was assembled 
on the beach, who soon began to show and 
handle their arms; in consequence of which 
the boats were shoved a little way off from 
the shore. After some slight delay, another 
attempt was made to make them understand 
what was wanted. On which a man, appa- 
rently a chief, made a dash at the flag of 
truce, which he would have succeeded in 
carrying off had not the bowman hooked 
him with the boathook, which caused him to 
let it go. All hope of an amicable commu- 
nication being at an end, the boats returned 
to their ships. 

“During the two days they remained at 
this anchorage, fifty-seven bullocks were 
captured and embarked on board the trans- 
port. The natives, with numerous boats and 
armed to the teeth, made several demonstra- 
tions of intending to attack the party em- 
ployed on shore, but having to cross the 
fire of the corvette, on their passage to the 
island, a shot or two from her quickly de- 
terred them from their object. Many tanks 


were observed on the island, hewed out of 
the rock; and as no springs could be found, 
it was surmised that these were supplied 


with water from the main land, The natives 
stated that the bullocks were the private pro- 
perty of the king, and for that reason they 
could receive no payment for them. Their 
dresses appeared to be the same shape as the 
Chinese, but their hair was worn in a fashion 
similar to that of the Lewchewans, whose 
gentle manners they certainly did not in any 
way inherit.” Pages 314-319. 

The two ends of the following extract dif- 
fer somewhat, if they do not contradict each 
other. Woman is not so much a slave of 
her husband as our lieutenant would seem to 
represent, and «o the last part of his story 
plainly indicates. 

*“« Marriage in China is to the female only 
a life of pain, They are absolutely depen- 
dent on the whims and caprices of their hus- 
bands, who look upon them, and treat them 
more in the light of slaves and servants than 
of companions. In their manners great mo- 
desty is. affected; but it is only an affecta- 
tion of modesty; for China is intrinsically 
an immoral and sensual nation, Continuing 
our ramble, an old man met us and invited 
us into his house. We purchased from him 
several boxes of artificial flowers, the colours 
of which were most natural imitations of the 
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originals. These were made of feathers and 
silk, most of the bouquets being ornamented 
with counterfeit butterflies or humming birds; 
the imitation of the orange blossom was most 
beautifully executed; but, like every thing 
else, we paid for them about ten times as 
much as they were worth. Another old gen- 
tleman was most polite in his attentions, in- 
viting us to his domicil, and regaling us with 
tea: he seemed perfectly happy at having an 
opportunity of showing his civility. As we 
rambled along, observing a large and good 
looking house, we determined on seeing what 
its inmates were like ; when we popped upon 
an old lady and three interesting daughters, 
employed in preparing cotton for spinning, 
all the men of the household being occupied 
in the field. We were welcomed with smiles 
by the quartetto, who, though but a small 
farmer’s family, displayed an ease and grace 
in their manners that we might look for in 
vain amongst our own cottagers. We speedi- 
ly got up a flirtation of signs; and by show- 
ing a little shoe and a dollar, induced the 
matron of the party to part with a very pret- 
ty pair of green satin ones, which she had 
on; when one of the daughters very grace- 
fully presented me with a sprig of chrysan- 
themum, that she had plucked in the garden 
for the purpose. Of course I put it in the 
button-hole of my coat; and remembering 
the charms of an anchor-button, gallantly 
cut one from my jacket, and presented it to 
the little coquette, who immediately attached 
it to the front of her dress. But as time was 
flying away, we were obliged to part from 
these agreeable little ladies, and make the 
best of our way on board.” 

After the destruction of the forts on the 
Bogue, the squadron proceeded up the river. 
The Chesapeake then bore the red flag of 
the Chinese, with her poop and taffrail de- 
corated with numerous banners, and was 
moored near the First Bar, immediately 
above a raft stretched across the river oppo- 
site an intrenched camp on the north bank. 

‘“‘ The Chesapeake, which had opened her 
fire, soon found the disengaged guns of our 
ships too much for her, as the shot were 
ploughing her decks in every direction, and 
her crew were to be seen jumping overboard, 
and making for the shore, joining their now 
flying countrymen. The junks, though they 
made a great deal of noise, took good care 
not to come within range. The seamen and 
marines were now landed, and the work of 
destruction was continued; but while our 
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men were somewhat scattered among the 
tents, the Chinese made an attempt to rally. 
On the officers advancing in front of the men, 
and brandishing their swords, a few guns 
from the Calliope checked them, while Lieu- 
tenant Stransham of the marines, collecting 
a few men together completely routed them. 
One gallant fellow, with a blue button, find- 
ing his men would not come on with him, 
dashed his sword among them, and rushed 
on the British bayonets. As the enemy fled 
before Lieutenant Stransham’s party, they 
attempted to cross the deep branch of a 
river, in which numbers of them perished 
and many were shot. 

‘One of the lads, (Turner,) belonging to 
the Modeste, had a very gallant single com- 
bat with a Chinaman, whom he had follow- 
ed over a ditch. This man, perceiving he 
had only a single antagonist, faced our 
youngster, who, after a sharp struggle, wit- 
nessed by the whole force, succeeded in kill- 
ing his foe, amidst the cheers of his ship- 
mates, For his gallant behaviour Captain 
Eyres instantly gave him a higher rating. 
While this was going forward on shore, 
Lieutenant Watson of the Calliope, and Mr. 
Pearse of the Modeste, with several men, 
succeeded in launching a boat across the 
raft, and boarded the Chesapeake. She was 
quickly carried after a show of resistance 
being made by the few of her crew that re- 
mained on board. Her decks were described 
by Mr. Pearse as resembling in appearance 
a slaughter-house, so tremendous had been 
the effect of the ships’ broadsides. When 
boarded she had top-gallant-yard across, 
sails bent, and the passengers passed all rea- 
dy for moving. She mounted thirty carriage 
guns, and was altogether well found. Or- 
ders were sent off to the officer to set her on 
fire, which was accordingly done; and this 
vessel filled with stores of every description, 
was thus rashly burnt, it was said for the 
moral effect it would have on the Chinese at 
Canton. The sight of her burning is de- 
scribed as being most magnificent, for short- 
ly after dark her magazine exploded, hurl- 
ing her vast masts and beams on high, as if 
they had been mere chips of wood. The 
Chinese force consisted of about two thovu- 
sand of the élite of their troops, of which at 
least five hundred fell, as they took no 
quarter. The Modeste had two men badly 
wounded after landing ; and one killed him- 
self in the act of taking his percussion mus- 





ket out of the boat, the hammer being down 
VotumeE VI.—3 


it caught the thwart, when the ball entering 
through the poor fellow’s chin passed through 
his head.” Vol. I. page 154. 

On the 10th of August, Sir Henry Pot- 
tinger and Sir William Parker arrived, the 
overland mail coming at the same time. By 
this dispatches were received, announcing 
from home the promotion of several officers, 
for services on the coast of China. Lieu- 
tenant Bingham was of that number, and 
soon after took passage for England. Ac- 
cordingly the character of the narrative is 
no longer personal; it is, however, brought 
down to the capture of Chapt. He estimates 
the entire losses of the Chinese, down to that 
date, to be, in round numbers, from fifteen 
to twenty thousand men, and about eighteen 
hundred pieces of cannon of different calibre, 
with an immense quantity of other materials 
of war. A careful review of the late war; 
showing its effect on the Chinese, would at 
this moment form an interesting paper, and 
one which we should be very glad to pub- 
lish. In looking over the narrative we have 
observed but very few errors. 


_—_—o_ 


THE LAST OF THE STUARTS. 


This most wonderful character still lives at 
Tweedmouth, having completed his 115th year at 
Christmas, 1843. His father, Gen. John Stuart, was 
a cousin of “ Prince Charlie,” the Pretender. His 
grandmother was the Lady of Airlie, well known in 
the old Scotch song. James Stuart saw those me- 
morable battles during the rebellion of 1745, Pres- 
tonpans and Culloden, and has spoken to, and par- 
taken of wine with the Pretender. He served on the 
side of the Royalists inthe American war, and was 
at the battle of Quebec, where Gen. Wolfe lost his 
life at the moment of victory. He served on board 
a man-of-war for many years under those naval he- 
roes, Admiral Rodney and Rear-Admiral Hood. He 
has been five times married, and now lives with a 
fifth wife, 75 years younger than himself. He has 
had by his several wives 27 children; ten of them 
have been killed in battle, five of them in India, two 
at Trafalgar, under Nelson, one at Waterloo, and 
two at Algiers. For nearly 60 years he has travel- 
led in the border districts as a wandering minstrel, 
playing on a fiddle, but he never asked alms from 
any one. Hundreds of persons can bear testimony 
to his amazing strength, from which circumstance 
he got the by-name of “ Jemmy Strength.” Among 
other feats, he could carry a twenty-four pounder 
cannon, and he has been known to lift a cartload 
of hay, weighing a ton and a half, on his back. 
Many atime he has taken up a jackass, and walk- 
ed through the toll-bar, carrying it on his shoul- 
ders. It will be long before we can look upon his 
like again, or hear his stories of 1745, and his 
one descriptions of the Young Chevalier.— 

erthshire Advertiser. 
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“SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.”’ 


From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 
“SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.” 


‘Save me from my friends, I can take care 
of my enemies,” was the exclamation of 
some one to whom it was suggested by cir- 
cumstances which rendered it no paradox. 
It has since fixed itself in the popular mind, 
because occasions are perpetually occurring 
when men and causes appear in much more 
danger of being injured by their friends than 
by their enemies. It is indeed a most la- 
mentable truth, that friends are more gene- 
rally seen to be operative for evil than ene- 
mies, as if it were a law that that which is 
sweetest and best in this world should always 
carry in itself the greatest bitter. Respect- 
ing unfortunate princes, the remark has al- 
most become an axiom. Laud and Strafford 
evidently did more to bring their master 
Charles I. to the block than Pym and Hamp- 
den. James II. lost his throne, not through 
the manly English opposition of his enemies 
the Whigs, but by those men who called 
themselves peculiarly his friends, the drivel- 
ling bigots who flattered him with their 
preachings of passive obedience, and changed 
their religion to please him. So was it also 
with Louis XVI. If he had had no friends 
within and without the country plotting for 
his restoration to a power which for the time 
was impossible, to all appearance he would 
have settled into a quiet limited monarch, 
and transmitted his crown to his children, 
He was not destroyed because there were 
enthusiastic republicans in his country, who 
were the enemies of his kingly function and 
person, but because there were extravagant 
ultra-monarchists who would not be corrected 
out of the ideas of a former age, and were so 
absorbed in their attachment to his single 
person, that they had no sympathy for the 
millions placed under him. Even French 
republicanism itself was allowed to be de- 
stroyed, not by its enemies, but by its friends, 
and not by the most lukewarm of these, but 
by the hottest. Robespierre, Marat, Bar- 
rere, the most enthusiastic of its lovers, the 
men who would have sacrificed any thing 
for it, these were the men who made it odious 
for a time in the eyes of mankind, by its fren- 
zies, its heartlessness, and its immeasurable 
thirst for blood. 

Take any great cause of modern times, 
and it will be found that its greatest difficul- 
ties and dangers are from those who esteem 
themselves as most peculiarly its friends. 





To contend against a great majority, to 
struggle with powerful prejudices and inter- 
ests serried on the other side, to wait for 
the slow progress of truth in convertin 
men’s minds, these are easily submitted to: 
they are the common fate of all aspiring 
causes. And in all these contentions with 
what is declaredly inimical, there is elicited 
an active and cheerful spirit well calculated 
to carry the rational votary over all sense of 
hardship. But very different is it to see the 
noble prospects in view dashed by a few 
hot-heads, who love the cause not wisely, 
but too well. Often will one rashly spoken 
word from these men undo all the good that 
has been done by the multitude of the judi- 
cious, ‘Their inconsiderate proceedings in 
general form the very bane of the cause. 
Yet all the time, they usually consider them. 
selves as the only honest, consistent, effica- 
cious persons in the whole fraternity. ‘Those 
who pause for combined movements, they 
regard as indifferent and obstructive. In the 
partial compromise of opinion which must 
attend all union, they see only dereliction of 
principle. They neither can wait for a good 
time, nor stoop to take advantage of ordinary ~ 
maxims of policy. If the thing cannot be 
carried exactly in the way they wish, andin © 
the form and to the extent they wish, all is 
to them naught. In fact, these heady co- 
sociates, who think themselves the only true 
friends of the cause, are simply the men of 
greatest self-esteem, obstinacy, and narrow- 
ness of judgment in the party—a class of 
unmovable and impracticable dolts, who at- 
tend all parties to their confusion and vexa- 
tion, doing infinitely more daily damage, and 
occasioning infinitely more peril, than could 
be produced by enemies ten times more 
powerful. 

It is very curious to find the same prin- 
ciple operating to a large extent in the scien- 
tific world. Mr, N. A. Vigors, in a paper 
on the classification of birds, makes the fol- 
lowing remarks on the great Swedish natu- 
ralist, his friends and enemies:—* It has 
been his [Linnzeus’s] fate, in common with 
every exalted character who may be con- 
sidered the founder of a school in science or 
philosophy, to have suffered more by the 
injudicious zeal and overweening partiality 
of his professed supporters, than from the 
undisguised attacks of those who would raise 
themselves upon his subversion. The former, 
regardless of the state of this department of 
nature [ornithology] at the period when he 
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undertook to arrange it, and forgetting that 
the first efforts, even of his great mind, in 
reducing his subject into order, were neces- 
sarily but the rudiments of the science ; mis- 
taking, in fact, the foundation of his sys- 
tem for its perfect consummation, and thus 
making the grasp of the infant Hercules the 
measure of the powers of his manhood; these 
his injudicious supporters, I repeat, adhering 
solely to the letter of his works, but unmind- 
ful of their spirit, have palmed upon him a 
confined and restrictive code of arrangement, 
as foreign from the enlarged views of his 
own enlightened mind, as from the disposi- 
tion of that Nature of which he was so faith- 
ful an interpreter, What was intended to 
have been applied to her works on a general 
and expanded scale, they would apply upon 
the minutest; they would make that system 
which they wish to uphold a universal and 
unalterable standard for the adjudication of 
every object that may be referred to it, how- 
ever great or however contracted may be its 
dimensions. ‘They would preserve this sys- 
tem, in short, as it came from their master’s 
hands, unenlarged and undiminished; ad- 
mitting no increase to suit the increasing 
knowledge of the times, no modification to 
embrace the accumulating modifications of 
nature. Itis not, therefore, to be wondered 
at, that the adversaries of this great man 
should have rejected in toto a system which 
either their interest or inclination did not 
permit them to investigate, much less treat 
with justice, and which, thus modelled to 
their hands, they found unsuited to any prac- 
tical purpose.”* 

It was in the same way that the Aristote- 
lian mode of reasoning, and Aristotle’s phi- 
losophy in general, lost all repute amongst 
mankind, It passed through a period of 
intense worship; it had friends too enthusi- 
astic, and who blinded themselves to all its 
obvious defects. ‘They were able to keep it 
up for a time, for its sake rejecting what was 
better. But truth was victorious at last; and 
when it had fallen, men denied it the merits 
actually belonging to it, simply from disgust 
at the extravagant demands which had been 
made in its behalf. And this will ever be 
the case amongst mankind. ‘The most that 
any great intellect can do, is to excogitate 
something considerably ahead of his own 
age. It is great for the time; but it cannot 
be ever great, seeing that the general ideas 





* Transactions of the Linnean Society, xiv. 515. 





of men make progress, and that what was 
once an outpost in the backwoods, becomes 
at length a decayed city left in the rear of 
civilization. But the friends of the idea— 
the school—cannot see this. It has been to 
them an authority and an idol for ages. 
Concentrating their attention upon it alone, 
they perceive not how the march of mind 
is passing it. They therefore worship on, 
after it has ceased to be a proper object of 
worship; their extravagant claims in its be- 
half continue—not a jot of its value will they 
abate—till at length they and it sink together 
in universal ridicule and contempt. In fact, 
the adherents of all great ideas are different 
men at different times. Such ideas are 
taken up at the first by the active and enter- 
prising intellects, who care not for authority 
when their reason is satisfied. Latterly, 
they are clung to by the timid and the stu- 
pid, who cannot stand for a moment without 
the support of authority; while the class of 
minds, such as first adopted them, are gone 
on far in the van in pursuit of something 
newer and better. All these ideas, never- 
theless, are entitled to a respectable place in 
the history of mental progress. They served 
an end in their day, and the organization of 
them was a meritorious act. And such a 
place would they generally have, with not a 
voice raised in detraction from their credit, 
were it not that they have previously been 
made a hissing, if not a curge, to mankind, 
by their injudicious friends. 

We see this principle largely developed in 
private life; and it must ever be so, while it 
is so much more easy to be partial than to 
be wise, and while partiality is so apt to over- 
set wisdom. ‘The unfortunate property of a 
friend is, that his feeling is exclusive: he 
sees nothing which tells against the object of 
his attachment, and admits no limit to what 
may be compassed by his abilities. He is 
sanguine for him, when he would not be 
sanguine for himself; and excuses him, 
where he would condemn himself with the 
greatest severity. If a relationship of a 
tender kind exist between the parties, the 
danger is all the greater. How often is a 
really promising youth ruined because his 
friends have thought too well of him, and 
done too much for him! Compared with 
this evil, the utmost efforts of declared or 
even secret enemies would be as nothing; 
for, from the nature of things, such efforts 
can rarely be of much avail in any circum- 
stances. But the dangers from a friend who 
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would make us aspire to that for which we 
are unfit, who would send us every hour of 
our lives into false positions from an over- 
weening zeal for our interest, and whose 
flattering counsels tend to sap away every 
inclination to those exertions and self-deny- 
ings from which alone any good can be ex- 
pected, these are indeed dangers! They are 
the greater dangers, that they are usually the 
first which we encounter in life, and that 
they occur when we have least fear and 
most self-confidence. Happy is he who, 
meeting such dangers, contrives to get over 
them without utter shipwreck. 


—— 


From Fraser’s Magazine for April. 


HISTORICAL RESEARCHES ON THE PRE. 
TENDED BURNING OF THE LIBRARY 
OF ALEXANDRIA BY THE SARACENS 
UNDER THE CALIPH OMAR, 


ALEXANDRIA, once a Pagan city, then the 
seat of philosophy and mysticism, soon afier 
semi-Jewish, and the cradle of Christianity, 
then the receptacle of Mussulmans of various 
sects, at length became the abode of theo- 
philanthropy, by favour of the freedom of 


worship, and still greater freedom of opin- 
ions, introduced by 30,000 preachers,* that 
out-tongued her Mamelucks in eloquence. 
But the Alexandria of Buonaparte was no 
longer the Alexandria of the Ptolemies, nor 
even of Omar. ‘The new conqueror found 
no traces left of the library; which, even to 
this day, is still an object of regret. 

At the moment we are tracing these lines, 
instead of the numerous population closely 
packed within the walls of ancient Alexan- 
dria, a small number of Arabs, together 
with some Europeans, are encamped upon 
its ruins. Five hundred thousand souls are 
reduced to forty thousand, and even this is 
a great improvement since 1820, when the 
town only numbered ten thousand inhabit- 
ants. For the distance of a league around 
its ramparts, the soil is covered with gigan- 
tic ruins. Huge blocks of granite, that are 
so many silent monuments of the glory of 
Sesostris’ descendants, and marble columns 
of a more recent date, recalling the reign of 
the Ptolemies, shapeless and truncated frag- 
ments of pillars, and enormous masses of 
stone, that the more degenerate race of these 
days would be unable to raise,—such are the 


* The French army. 
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remains of the mighty city, once the queen 
of the commercial cities of the earth; but 
we seek in vain for the ashes or the site of 
its far-famed library. These giant archives 
of the genius of antiquity are vulgarly sup- 
posed to have been reduced to ashes, at the 
taking of Alexandria by the Arab Mahome- 
tans. 

Several authors have denied the authenti- 
city of the fact, and endeavoured to clear the 
Islamites of so heavy a reproach. We shall 
present an abstract of their reasons, to which 
we shall add our own comments. 


I—SHORT HISTORY OF THE LIBRARY BEFORE THE 
SARACENS, 


Alexandria became a rich and flourishing 
city shortly afier her foundation by the con- 
queror of India. Her importance increased 
under the successors of Alexander. Like 
other great cities, Alexandria was divided 
into districts, which were like so many dis- 
tinct towns, (see a tolerably extensive des- 
cription given by Strabo, book xvii.) One 
of these districts, the Bruchion, situated on 
the sea-shore, near the great port, contained 
all the edifices belonging to the Basilicon, or 
king’s palace, the grand college, and several 
other buildings. 

The first of the Ptolemies, Lagus, not only 
endeavoured to render Alexandria one of the 
most beautiful and most commercial of cities, 
he likewise wished her to become the cradle 
of science and philosophy. By the advice 
of an Athenian emigrant, Demetrius of Pha- 
leros, this prince established a society of 
learned and scientific men, the prototype of 
our academies and modern institutions. He 
caused that celebrated museum to be raised, 
that became an ornament to the Bruchion; 
and here was deposited the noble library, 
“a collection,” says Titus Livius, “ at once 
a proof of the magnificence of those kings, 
and of their love of science.” 

Philadelphos, the successor of Lagus, find- 
ing that the library of the Bruchion already 
numbered four hundred thousand volumes, 
and either thinking that the edifice could not 
well make room for any more, or being de- 
sirous, from motives of jealousy, to render 
his name equally famous by the construction 
of a similar monument, founded a second 
library in the temple of Serapis, called the 
Serapeum, situated at some distance from 
the Bruchion, in another part of the town. 
These two libraries were denominated, for a 
length of time, the Mother, and the Daugh- 
ter, 
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During the war with Egypt, Cesar, hav- 
ing set fire to the king’s fleet, which hap- 
pened to be anchored in the great port, it 
communicated with the Bruchion; the parent 
library was consumed, and, if any remains 
were rescued from the flames, they were, in 
all probability, conveyed to the Serapeum. 
Consequently, ever after, there can be no 
question but of the latter. 

Euergetes and the other Ptolemies en- 
larged it successively; and Cleopatra added 
two hundred thousand manuscripts at once 
from the library of King Pergamos, given 
her by Mark Antony,—a noble present, 
which proves that women of gallantry have, 
now and then, benefited the world. 

Let us follow the traces indicative of the 
existence of this library. 

Aulus Gellius and Ammianus Marcellus 
seem to insinuate that the whole of the Alex- 
andrian library had been destroyed by fire 
in the time of Cesar. The former observes, 
in his Attie Nights, (book vi. chap. 17,) 
“The number of books collected together 
in Egypt by the Ptolemies was enormous, 
amounting to seven hundred thousand vol- 
umes; but they were all burnt during the 
first war in Alexandria, not through any 
premeditated design, but through the care- 
lessness of the soldiers and the allied troops.” 
And the latter, (book xxii. chap. 16, of his 
History,) makes the following remark :— 
“The Serapeum contained an inestimable 
library of seven hundred thousand volumes, 
collected by the zeal of the Ptolemies, and 
burnt during the war with Alexandria, at 
the destruction of that town by the dictator 
Cesar.” 

But both are mistaken on this point. Am- 
mianus, in the rest of his narrative, evident- 
ly confounds Serapeum and Bruchion, It 
has been proved that Cesar only destroyed 
some edifices in the latter portion of the 
town, and not the entire city. 

Suetonius, (in his Life of Domitian,) men- 
tions that this emperor sent some amanuenses 
to Alexandria, for the purpose of copying a 
quantity of books that were wanting in his 
library; consequently a library existed in 
Alexandria a long while after Cesar. Be- 
sides, we know that the Serapeum was only 
destroyed a.p. 391, by the order of Theo- 
dosius. 

Doubtless the library suffered considera- 
bly on this last-mentioned occasion; but that 
it still partly existed is beyond a doubt, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Oroses, who, 
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twenty-four years later, made a voyage to 
Alexandria, and assures us that he “ saw, 
in several temples, presses full of books,” 
the remains of ancient libraries. It is worthy 
of remark that this author, as well as Sene- 
ca, (De Tranquillitat’ Animi, cap. ix.,) 
estimates the number of volumes burnt by 
Cesar at four hundred thousand; and, as 
it appears that the total number of books of 
the two libraries amounted to seven hundred 
thousand, there remains, together with the 
portion saved from the conflagration of the 
former library, a residue of from three to 
four hundred thousand volumes, which com- 
posed the second library. 

The trustworthy Oroses, in 415, is the 
last witness we have of the existence of a 
library at Alexandria. The numerous Chris- 
tian writers of the fifth and sixth centuries, 
who have handed down to us so many tri- 
fling facts, have not said a word upon this 
important subject. 

We, therefore, have no certain documents 
upon the fate of our library from 415 to 
636, or, according to others, 640, when the 
Arabs took possession of Alexandria,—a 
period of ignorance and barbarism, of war 
and revolutions, and vain disputes between a 
hundred different sects. 


Il—THE LIBRARY BURNT BY THE SARACENS.—WHAT 
GAVE RISE TO THIS VULGAR ERROR. 


Now, towards a. p. 636, or 640, the 
troops of the caliph, Omar, headed by his 
lieutenant, Amrou, took possession of Alex- 
andria. For more than six centuries, no- 
body in Europe took the trouble of ascertain- 
ing what had become of the library of Alex- 
andria. 

At length, in the year 1660, a learned 
Oxford scholar, Edward Pococke, who had 
been twice to the East, and had brought back 
a number of Arabian manuscripts, first in- 
troduced the Oriental history of the physi- 
cian Abulfarage to the learned world, in a 
Latin translation. In it we read the follow- 
ing passage :— 

‘In those days flourished John of Alex- 
andria, whom we have surnamed the Gram- 
marian, and who adopted the tenets of the 
Christian Jacobites, . . . . He lived to the 
time when Amrou Ebno ’l-As took Alex- 
andria. He went to visit the conqueror; and 
Amrou, who was aware of the height of 
learning and science that John had attained, 
treated him with every distinction, and lis- 
tened eagerly to his lectures on philosophy, 
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which were quite new to the Arabians. 
Amrou was himself a man of intellect and 
discernment, and very clear-headed. He 
retained the learned man about his person. 
John one day said to him, ‘ You have visited 
all the stores of Alexandria, and you have 
put your seal on all the different things you 
found there. I say nothing about those 
treasures which have any value for you; 
but, in good sooth, you might leave us those 
of which you make no use.’ ‘ What, then, 
is it that you want?’ interrupted Amrou. 
‘The books of philosophy that are to be 
found in the royal treasury,’ answered John. 
‘I can dispose of nothing,’ Amrou then said, 
‘without the permission of the lord of all 
true believers, Omar Ebno ’I-Chattab.? He 
therefore wrote to Omar, informing him of 
John’s request. He received an answer 
from Omar in these words: ‘ As to the 
books you mention, either they agree with 
God’s holy book, and then God’s book is all- 
sufficient without them; or they disagree 
with God’s book, in which case they ought 
not to be preserved,’ And, in consequence, 
Amrou Ebno ’l-As caused them to be distri- 
buted amongst the different baths of the city, 
to serve as fuel. In this manner they were 
consumed in half-a-year.” 

When this account of Abulfarage’s was 
made known in Europe, it was at once ad- 
mitted as a fact, without the least question ; 
it soon gained ground, and with the multi- 
tude it had the honour of passing for incon- 
testible truth. 

Since Pococke, another Arab historian, 
likewise a physician, was discovered, who 
gave pretty nearly the same account, ‘This 
was Abdollatif, who wrote towards 1200, 
and consequently prior to Abulfarage. The 
publication of his work is owing to M. 
Paulus, a professor, who translated it from 
an Arabian manuscript in the library at 
Boldei. The passage in question runs as 
follows :— 

“‘T also saw the portico which, after Aris- 
totle and his pupils, became the academical 
college; and likewise the college, which 
Alexander the Great caused to be built at 
the same time as the town, and which con- 
tained the splendid library that Amrou Ebno 
’1-As committed to the flames, with the con- 
sent of the great Omar, to whom God be 
merciful.” 

As this anecdote agreed perfectly with the 
ferocious and barbarous character ascribed 
to the Saracens, nobody thought of question- 
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ing its authenticity for a considerable length 
of time. We will endeavour, however, to 
clear the caliph and his lieutenant, Amrou, 
of this imputation,—not for love of the Sara- 
cens, but for the love of truth. 


Ill.—A CRITICAL EXAMINATION OF THE ACCOUNTS 
GIVEN BY ABULFARAGE AND ABDOLLATIF, 


We may reasonably suppose, as Abdol- 
latif is the most ancient writer of the two, 
that Abulfarage was acquainted with the 
above-mentioned passage in his history, and 
commented upon it, and embellished it ac- 
cording to his own taste. Abdollatif does 
not relate any of the circumstances accessory 
to the destruction of the library. But what 
faith can we put in a writer who tells us that 
he has actually seen what could no longer 
have been in existence in his time? “I have 
seen,” says he, “the portico and the college 
that Alexander the Great caused to be built, 
and which contained the splendid library,” 
&c. Now, these buildings were situated 
within the Bruchion ; and since the reign of 
Aurelian, who had destroyed it—that is to 
say, at least nine hundred years before Ab- 
dollatif—the Bruchion was a deserted spot, 
covered with ruins and rubbish. 

Abulfarage, on the other hand, places the 
library in the Royal Treasury; and the 
anachronism is just as bad. The royal edi- 
fices were all contained withjn the walls of 
the Bruchion; and not one of them could 
then be left. Besides, what meaning could 
be implied by the words Royal Treasury, in 
a country that had long ago ceased to be 
governed by kings, and was subject to the 
emperors of the East? 

Moreover, as a fact is not necessarily in- 
contestable because advanced as such by one 
or even two historians, several persons of 
learning and research have doubted the 
truth of this assertion, Renaudot (Hist. 
des Patriarches d’ Alexandrie) had already 
questioned its authenticity, by observing: 
‘‘ This account is rather suspicious, as is fre- 
quently the case with the Arabians.” And, 
lastly, Querci, the two Assemani, Villoison, 
and Gibbon, completely declared themselves 
against it. 

Gibbon at once expresses his astonish- 
ment that two historians, both of Egypt, 
should not have said a word about so re- 
markable an event. The first of these is Eu- 
tychius, patriarch of Alexandria, who lived 
in that city five hundred years after it was 
taken by the Saracens, and who gives a long 
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and detailed account, in his Annals, both of 
the siege and the succeeding events; the 
second is Elmacin, a most veracious writer, 
the author of a History of the Saracens, and 
who especially relates the life of Omar, and 
the taking of Alexandria, with its minutest 
circumstances, Is it conceivable or to be 
believed that these two historians should 
have been ignorant of so important a circum- 
stance? ‘That two learned men who would 
have been deeply interested in such a loss 
should have made no mention of it, though 
living and writingin Alexandria—Eutychius, 
too, at no distant period from the event? 
and that we should learn it for the first time 
from a stranger who wrote, six centuries 
after, on the frontiers of Media? 

Besides, as Gibbon observes, why should 
the Caliph Omar, who was no enemy to 
science, have acted, in this one instance, in 
direct opposition to his character, when he 
might have dispensed with such an act of 
barbarism, by shielding himself behind the 
opinion of the casuists of the Mahometan 
law? These, namely, declare (sce Disser- 
tations de Réland, sur le Droit Militaire 
des Mahométans, tom. iii.) “that it is not 
right to burn the book of Christians, out of 
respect for the name of God that is to be 
met with in them, and that every true be- 
liever is allowed to make a proper use of 
profane books of history, poetry, natural his- 
tory, and philosophy.” This decision does 
not savour much of destroying libraries. 

To these reasons may be added the remark 
of a German writer, M. Reinhard, who ob- 
serves that Eutychius (Annals of Eutychius, 
vol. ii. p. 316) transcribes the very words of 
the letter in which Amrou gives the Caliph 
Omar an account of the taking of Alexan- 
dria after a long and obstinate siege. ‘I 
have carried the town by storm,” says he, 
‘and without any preceding offer of capitu- 
lation. I cannot describe all the treasures it 
contains ; suffice it to say, that it numbers 
4000 palaces, 4000 baths, 40,000 taxable 
Jews, 400 theatres, 12,000 gardeners who 
sell vegetables. Your Mussulmans demand 
the privilege of pillaging the city, and sharing 
the booty.” Omar, in his reply, disapproves 
of the request, and expressly forbids all pil- 
lage or dilapidation. 

It is plain that, in his official report, 
Amrou seeks to exas cate the value of his 
conquest, and to magnify its importance, 
like the diplomatists of our times. He does 


not overlook a single hovel, nor a Jew, nor 





a gardener. How then could he have for- 
gotten the library, he who, according to 
Abulfarage, was a friend to the fine arts and 
philosophy? Did he think that so celebrated 
and ancient a monument was not worthy to 
be mentioned ? 

Elmacin in turn gives us Amrou’s letter 
nearly in the same terms, and not one word 
of the library. 

It may be objected that the letter was, per- 
haps, never written by Amrou, and that the 
two historians have falsely attributed it to 
him. So much the more reason for the 
library to have been mentioned in the sup- 
posed letter. Could they both have over- 
looked a feature so important in the esti- 
mation of two learned inhabitants of Alex- 
andria? Would they have taken a pride in 
seeming better informed on the subject of 
baths and kitchen-gardens than about the 
library ? 

If, however, the letter be authentic, as its 
existence tends to make use believe, then let 
us pay attention to the caliph’s answer, who 
commands his troops to respect every thing 
the city contains, 

We, therefore, run no great risk in draw- 
ing the conclusion, from all these premises, 
that the library of the Ptolemies. no longer 
existed in 640, at the taking of Alexandria 
by the Saracens, 

We may add fresh proofs on the authori- 
ty of two writers, nearly contemporary with 
Omar. One of these, John Philoponos (who 
has been erroneously confounded by Gibbon 
and others with John the Grammarian men- 
tioned by Abulfarage,) says, in his commen- 
taries on Aristotle’s Analytica, that the an- 
cient libraries contained forty different books 
of this Analytica. He does not, it is true, 
expressly mention the library of Alexandria, 
but he lived and wrote in that city where, 
doubtless, they were always designated as 
the libraries, and he, therefore, could refer 
to no other in this passage. Besides, we 
know that Aristotle’s writings had been care- 
fully collected in the library of the Ptolemies. 
(See Athenzeus, Strabo, and Plutarch’s Life 
of Sylla.) 

But were any doubts remaining, we may 
consult Philoponos’ master, Ammonius Her- 
meas, in his observations on Aristotle’s Ca- 
tegories. He lived in Alexandria prior to 
the invasion of the Saracens. ‘“ It is report- 
ed of Ptolemy Philadelphos,” says he, ‘ that 
he took great pains to collect together the 
writings of Aristotle, liberally rewarding 
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those who brought him such; which was 
the cause that many persons presented him 
manuscripts falsely attributed to Aristotle; 
consequently, no less than forty different 
books of the Analytica were to be met with 
in the great library.” 

It is clear that Ammonius here adverts to 
the library of Alexandria; therefore Philo- 
ponos alludes to it likewise. What he de- 
signates as the ancient libraries is the same 
as Ammonius calls the great library. They 
both speak of it as of a thing past and gone, 
and no longer in existence, and no doubt can 
be entertained on this head. We may even 
imagine that he alludes to the library of the 
Serapeum; for Philadelphos, who took so 
much pains to gather together the writings 
of Aristotle, would doubtlessly have placed 
them in a collection that was his own work, 
and which he valued especially. 

If we examine the probabilities of the case, 
we shall find them all militating against 
Abulfarage’s account, and the existence of 
the library in the days of Omar and Amrou. 
The books of the ancients were written either 
on parchment or on leaves of papyrus. 
Those of the Alexandrian library, in parti- 
cular, must have been principally of the lat- 


ter species, the papyrus being an Egyptian 


plant. Now these leaves of the papyrus 
were very liable to fall to pieces or to be 
destroyed by insects, especially in the hot, 
damp atmosphere of Alexandria; it was, 
therefore, necessary frequently to renew 
such copies. Now is it to be imagined that 
all the pains necessary for the preservation 
of such a library would have been conscien- 
tiously taken after the dynasty of the Ptole- 
mies had ceased to reign, and in the midst 
of the war and revolts that followed, during 
which all taste for learning and science, as 
it is well known, was completely obliterated? 
The parchment manuscripts, which were 
probably not numerous, might resist some- 
what longer; but all the rest, after two or 
three centuries, had doubtless become food 
for the worms. 

Abulfarage does not affix any number to 
the books which, according to him, were 
burned; but he informs us that they served 
during six months to heat the baths of the 
town. We know that there were four thou- 
sand baths—only think of books serving as 
fuel to heat four thousand baths during six 
months! If we take into consideration that 
the volumes, or rolls, of the ancients could 
scarcely be compared in bulk to our folios, 
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and that the number of volumes, at the very 
highest computation, could scarcely amount 
to more than three hundred thousand or four 
hundred thousand, it must be confessed that 
the daily portion of each bath establishment 
must have been slender indeed. And what 
materials to serve for heating boilers! Old 
parchment manuscripts and rolls of papyrus! 
Of a verity, there must have resulted from 
such fuel the most Sabzean odours, for the 
benefit of the four thousand baths and the 
whole city! We can believe that these in- 
gredients might serve to make a most insup- 
portable smoke; but notwithstanding the pro- 
verb that affirms, “where there is smoke 
there is fire,” we doubt their powers of heat- 
ing water! ‘This latter piece of absurdity is, 
perhaps, not one of the least valid reasons 
against the authenticity of Abulfarage’s ac- 
count. 


1V.—CONJECTURES ON THE ULTIMATE FATE OF THE 
LIBRARY. 


If it be true, as we have every reason to 
think, that in 640, at the taking of Alexan- 
dria by Amrou, the celebrated library no 
longer existed, we may inquire in what 
manner it had been dispersed and destroyed 
since 415, when Oroses affirms that he saw 
it? 

In the first place, we must observe that 
Oroses only mentions some presses: which 
he saw in the temples, It was not, there- 
fore, the library of the Ptolemies as it once 
existed in the Serapeum. 

Let us call to mind, moreover, that ever 
since the first Roman emperors, Egypt had 
been the theatre of incessant civil warfare, 
and we shall be surprised that any traces of 
the library could still exist in later times. 

Under Commodus, the Serapeum caught 
fire, but without being entirely destroyed ; 
the library, however, could scarcely escape 
uninjured. 

It is well known what devastations Cara- 
calla’s evil spirit led him to commit in hap- 
less Alexandria. The museum was pulled 
down. 

Under Aurelian, the whole of the Bru- 
chion was demolished. This emperor after- 
wards took possession of the city, and gave 
it up to be pillaged by his soldiers. 

Then came the long train of feuds occa- 
sioned by Arianism. 

And lastly, Theodosius the Great, in com- 
pliance with the exhortations of Theophilus, 
caused the Serapeum to be reduced to ashes, 
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a. D. 391. It is certain that all the edifices 
adjoining the temple became this time a prey 
to the flames. ‘This loss must, therefore, be 
laid at the door of the Christians, and, un- 
fortunately, it is scarcely a matter of doubt 
that the blind zeal of the primitive ages in- 
duced the unenlightened intellects of those 
times to seek the destruction of books and 
monuments, or any thing that seemed likely 
to recall or perpetuate the worship of idols. 

If any remains of the library escaped from 
the general conflagration, it is probable that 
the second Theodosius, quite as great a bib- 
liophilist as the Ptolemies, would have taken 
possession of them himself. 

Now, if any such remains existed in Alex- 
andria, what became of them during the civil 
wars that were carried on within its walls 
between Cyrillus and Orestes, and during 
the revolts that took place under the empe- 
ror Marianus? In all probability, they were 
broken up and distributed in various direc- 
tions. The monks obtained some for their 
convents, and the emperors of the East had 
some brought to Constantinople and other 
towns, where they established schools. It 
is beyond a doubt that towards the beginning 
of the fourth century, a great quantity of an- 
cierit books were disseminated over Egypt. 
Leo Africanus relates that the Caliph Ma- 
moud despatched several persons to Syria, 
Armenia, and Egypt, with orders to collect 
and purchase ancient books, and that they 
returned loaded with inestimable treasures. 

Lastly, be it remembered that, under He- 
raclius, the Persians took and pillaged Alex- 
andria, which they abandoned shortly after. 
Then followed the Arabians, who, as we see, 
could not have met with the ancient library, 
unless, indeed, its preservation had been 
effected by one of those miracles, of which, 
unfortunately, no example has ever been met 
with in the annals of literature. 


V.—IS THE LOSS TO SCIENCE AN IMPORTANT ONE? 


Gibbon replies in the negative. He re- 
grets, he says, infinitely more the Roman 
libraries which must have perished at the 
invasion of the northern barbarians. We 
have only fragments of three great Roman 
historians, while we may justly be surprised 
at the number of pieces of Greek literature 
that have floated down to us on the surface 
of the vast stream of devastation that over- 
run so many countries. We possess its 
classical works, and those chefs-d’euvre of 
genius, to which the opinions of antiquity 





have unanimously assigned the first rank. 
Aristotle, Galen, and Pliny, had read, com- 
pared, and made use of the writings of their 
predecessors, and they give us no good rea- 
son to imagine that any great and important 
truth, or any useful discovery, that might 
excite modern curiosity, has been lost. With 
regard to the literature of the barbarians, it 
is to be presumed that the exclusive pride 
of Greek literature would have forbid any 
Ethiopian, Indian, Chaldean, or Phoenician 
books to enter this library. And it is doubt- 
ful whether such exclusion was any real loss 
to philosophy. 

Without entirely siding against Gibbon on 
this subject, we cannot doubt but that our 
literary riches would have been increased 
were the library of the Serapeum still in ex- 
istence. Whatever cause may have destroy- 
ed it, whether worms or fire, carelessness or 
fanaticism, certain it is that it would have 
offered us a complete and correct Aristotle, 
who might then, perhaps, be entirely intel- 
ligible ; a Menander, all the lost portions of 
/Eschylus and Euripides, the poems of Em- 
pedocles and Stesichoros, a multitude of philo- 
sophical writings by Theophrastes and Epi- 
curus, and a hundred others, and a quantity 
of historical works, which every thing leads 
us to believe are lost to us for ever. Surely 
this is sufficient to excite the regret of all 
friends to science or the Muses. 

We admit, however, that while > deploring 
the loss of the great library of the Serapeum, 
we may remain indifferent as to what Am- 
rou burned, if indeed he burned any thing, 
which we are induced to believe he did not. 
It is sufficiently proved that in his time the 
collection of the Ptolemies no longer existed ; 
but we know that, during the two or three 
centuries preceding the invasion of the Mus- 
sulmans, there had appeared a frightful quan- 
tity of polemical writings, the offspring of 
Gnosticism, Arianism, Monophysitism, Mo- 
noteletism, §c., all of which sects infested 
the empire, and especially Alexandria. Jn 
all probability, the house of the patriarch and 
the churches were full of these writings ; and, 
if these served to light fires to warm the baths, 
it must be confessed that for once, at least, 
they were turned to some useful account. 


—_—————— 


IMPROVED PAVEMENT. 


India Rubber Pavement is being laid down in the 
court yard of the Admiralty. How the young officers 
will jump over the old ones’ heads !—Lit, Gaz. 
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ACCOUNTS OF MY CREDITORS. 


From the Metropolitan for April. 
ACCOUNTS OF MY CREDITORS. 


BY MRS. GORE. 


Prorte plead guilty to puns;—the word 
carries an air of defiance with it which they 
fancy becoming. But few like to talk of 
their creprtors!—a name which, by con- 
veying a consciousness of legal responsibili- 
ty, conveys also a wound to their self-love. 
Yet, from the moment that, by drawing 
breath, we incur the debt of nature, to that 
when the bell, tolling over our remains, con- 
veys a pecuniary liability to our inheritors, 
life is a series of indebtments. Thrice happy 
the man who sleeps solvent upon his pillow! 
But scarcely less pitiful the wretch who lays 
his head there absolutely debtless ;—untrust- 
ed either because untrustworthy, or because 
unwilling to accord credit in return ! 

The pre-eminence of Great Britain among 
nations, is ascribed by the farthest-sighted 
philosophers to the magnitude of her national 
debt; and but for the stimulus of private 
liabilities, where would be the best works of 
the best authors ?—the best pictures of the 


best artists?—the best articles of the best! 


magazines? The high-mettled scribbler starts 


off at speed on the ‘slightest spur of a dun. 
The Scotch novels are in a great measure 


the works of the creditors of Scott : and but 
that J, as becomes a gentleman, have credi- 
tors of my own, how should [| be able to 
furnish the following ‘ Accounts” for the 
amusement of my readers 2 

It was not, however, in quite so cheerful 
a mood that I first conceived the project of 
turning their Accounts to account, causing 
them to repay me with interest all I happen- 
ed to owe. My parents, who died when I 
was a schoolboy, having been what is called 
‘“‘ unfortunate,” 
bequeathed to the guardianship of a crabbed 
uncle, with so small a patrimony, that I and 
it together seemed scarcely worth the trouble 
of looking after. To me, however, those 
three thousand pounds appeared to contain a 
mine of wealth; and, in my vague notions 
of independence, I scorned all mention of 
articles to attorneys, clerkships in counting- 
houses, apprenticeships to apothecaries; al- 
ready smitten with the wild desire of becom- 
ing a man of wit and pleasure about town! 

According to the privilege of uncles well 
to do in the world, mine called me a fool. 
But he had said as much of my parents 
when ruined by speculation; and in his 


(that is imprudent,) I was| 





house I had already begun to understand the 
opprobrious word, according to a lexicon 
especially Great British, as the synonyme of 
“poor.” But, foreseeing myself both wealthy 
and wise—that is, being so great a fool as 
to judge myself capable of achieving wealth 
through my own wisdom—I snapped my fin- 
gers at my uncle, and betook myself to the 
lean and hungry occupation of polite scholar- 
ship. Like other enthusiastic lads to whom 
parental coercion has been wanting, I fancied 
myself a man of genius. Pactolus seemed 
waiting to flow through my hands; and it 
needed only a stroke of my poetic wand to 
convert the waters of oblivion into claret and 
champagne. 

Of course, the first thing that flowed 
through my hands was my small fortune. 
Till I attained my majority, I lived upon 
tick; and the first act of my first year of 
discretion being to discharge to the last doit 
my obligations, establish a credit much to 
my credit, and little to my advantage. Con- 
vinced that the efforts of my pen would 
enable me to strike a future balance as 
readily as in the present instance, by inditing 
a draft upon my uncle’s hauteur, I persisted 
in the personal engagements which had con- 
verted my inheritance into a four years’ 
income. My tragedy, my comedy, my epic, 
my farce, my annual, my magazine, were 
destined to metamorphose all future creditors 
into my most obedient humble servants. 

Alas! the only transformation I ever wit- 
nessed in them was from creditors into duns. 
Perceiving me to be a man of honour by the 
readiness with which I discharged the illegal 
obligations of my minority, ‘they set me 
down as soft, and became proportionably 
hard. By degrees mistrusted, eventually 
trusted no longer, there came to be a sort of 
poetic license in the cut and texture of my 
garments, such as constitutes in itself an act 
of bankruptcy. 

Still, I was young and sanguine. As I 
ascended in my lodgings story above story, I 
was only soaring a poetical flight. I thought 
of Milton, of Otway, of Goldsmith, and, 
comforted by prospective immortality, over- 
looked my mortal necessities. Moreover, an 
occasional sparkle of gold dust on the sur- 
face redoubled my faith in the latent mines 
below. ‘The first time I pocketed a guinea 
as the guerdon of two months’ hard labour 
in leading articles for a weekly paper, I be- 
held myself the founder of a future Abbots- 
ford—a baronet—and member of parliament! 
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At that moment, indeed, I even forgot my 
creditors. But my creditors, alas! did not 
forget me! With all my flights, I had only 
attained a third pair of stairs; and steep and 
ricketty as they were, one might have fan- 
cied them smooth as an inclined plane or 
the verses of Rogers, and carpeted with Ax- 
minster, so pleasant appeared the ascent to 
every savage in whose books I had inscribed 
myself pending the triumphs of my own. It 
seemed a mall to the brutes—a ring, a cour 
la reine, a prater, a chiaja—for their daily 
exercise and delectation. My bell had a 
silver sound in their ears—and they came 
both “ single spies” and ‘ in battalions.” 

I paid—when [ could—and at length pro- 
mised to pay—when I could; an expression 
they seemed to hold too vague and figurative, 
for most of them (probably for the pleasure 
of possessing my autograph as a literary 
man) required me to say as much, and some- 
times a little more, upon paper. Now, my 
autograph happened to be precisely that of 
my crabbed uncle, so that he became, for 
reasons of his own, desirous of withdrawing 
it from circulation. He was, therefore, at 
the trouble of collecting the first series of 
these offsprings of my pen, apprizing me, at 
the same time, that my next performance of 
the same nature might be in the hands of 
the attorneys, and the unfortunate author in 
quod till the day of judgment, for any effort 
he would make towards the redemption of 
either. 

In former days, it was held a christianly 
thing to release captives from thrall; and 
kings on their deathbeds, and adem fair 
in pain or peril, used to make vows of ran- 
som for so many victims of the Moors. But 
neither kings nor countesses of modern times 
extend their tender mercies towards the vic- 
tims of sheriff's officers; and I accordingly 
determined that, whatever bills might be 
brought against me, | would give more in 
return. 1 was beginning to understand the 
value of my own autograph. 

This resolution only increased my influx 
of visitors. ‘The sneaks crowding to write 
their names in the porter’s book of a royal 
giver of fetes are not more assiduous than 
the little knot of uncrediting creditors who 
daily assured me that they were tired of hav- 
ing reminded me of their claims—as though 
I were not equally tired of hearing of them! 
Custom has appropriately assigned the office 
of dunning to the most disagreeable moment 
of the year ;—the moment when its two ends 





meet, though our own do not—the days when 
‘daylight dies” so soon after its birth, that 
it scarcely seems worth while for it to have 
come into the world—when the sun is seen 
as through a glass darkly, and when we 
emerge from our cheerless houses into the 
chilly atmosphere, 
“The bravest holds his breath 
For a time!” 

In those Christmas days of darkness and 
desolation, the sound of single knocks is 
great in the land. Parallelogrammatic let- 
ters, wafer-sealed and unsightly, make their 
appearance at every door. Nota tyro of a 
clerk but seems to be learning to draw in 
figures. Saints and sinners unite in bidding 
their fellow-creatures be L.S.D.—d; and 
knowing our inability before they ask, and 
their own ignorance in asking, request us, 
‘at our earliest convenience,” to settle their 
small accounts. ‘The world seems bent, in 
short, upon prolonging by weariness of spi- 
rit the brevity of the shortest day of the 
year ! 

Among mine enemies (at the period when 
I was beginning to comprehend the identity 
between an enemy and a creditor) was a 
certain rich man, who swore he was a very 
poor one, Jonas Cox by name, and a tailor 
by nature. Yes, by nature; for he was 
born a tailor, a chip of the old shop-board, a 
Snip of many generations. There had been 
as many Coxes in his cabbagery as Guelphs 
upon the throne of Gréat Britain. He 
was Cox VI., of Poland Street; had come 
into the world cross-legged, and was likely 
to exhibit his cross-bones in the same sarto- 
rial bearings. 

Jonas Cox, I blush to own it, was my fa- 
mily tailor. Though his cut was such as 
fully to justify my cutting him, in recalling 
to mind how he had admeasured me for my 
schoolboy jackets aforetime, and annually 
wasted upon my crabbed uncle the assurance 
(so sweet in the ears of parents) that I was 
‘“‘ growing a fine young gentleman,” when I 
grew to be merely a fine gentleman, | re- 
membered the days of my youth and Jonas 
Cox—eschewed Stultz, Burfhart, and Buck- 
master, Cooke, Jackson, and Curlewis—and 
left my measures to the exclusive care of 
Poland Street, as her Majesty those of Gov- 
ernment to the hands of Sir Robert Peel; 
and so long as I could be classed among the 
good customers of Jonas, I was “ dressed,” 
as dinners are promised at suburban taverns, 
“on the shortest notice,” and I may add, as 
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the said dinners are not, on the longest 
credit. 

Among the accounts discharged with in- 
terest on the attainment of my majority, was 
one of Cox VI.ra’s which for length, if 
shred into tailor’s measures, would have 
‘“‘ put a girdle round about the earth,” or the 
waist of Daniel Lambert ;—the amount of the 
stamp for the receipt in full would now af- 
ford me a week’s board and lodging! Jonas 
Cox was, accordingly, one of those who 
waited longest afterwards before he request- 
ed the favour of my autograph; and it was 
through the importunities of the family tailor 
to my uncle that my signature for once 
held good, to be consigned to dishonour for 
evermore. 

But on the Christmas ensuing, Jonas saw 
fit to deliver his bill as he had formerly de- 
livered his suits—at the shortest notice ;—ay, 
and to deliver it with damnable iteration. 
Lest I should mistake his meaning, the se- 
cond and third reading of the bill expressed 
only “to bill delivered”—call and deliver 
being the watchword of one’s thieves of cre- 
ditors, as stand and deliver used to be of the 
footpads of more heroic times. 

At length, to this single line of argument 
were appended half a dozen more, requesting 
my immediate attention to the same; receiv- 
ing no answer to which, Jonas probably con- 
cluded, like the belle of a country town con- 
cerning some militia captain, that my ‘ at- 
tentions meant nothing.” His next missive 
announced a visit from his clerk, who called, 
and called, and called again; and I, though 
“not at home” to his calls, of course forgot 
to return the visit. 

Then came a letter, of orthography so 
much more impeachable than the preceding 
ones, that it was plain the old goose had ta- 
ken quill in hand to defend his own cause ; 
for he assured me it “* would not suit him to 
whait any longer.” Next followed a law- 
yer’s letter ! 

Before it reached ray lodgings, I was hun- 
dreds of miles away; gathering up a small 
inheritance from a maiden aunt, enabling me 
to satisfy Cox VI. by a large instalment, 
which, for nearly a year ensuing, relieved 
me from further mention of his name. Last 
Christmas, however, arrived, in the well- 
known clerkly hand-writing, “To balance 
of accounts —,” with the superaddition of 
the cost of a suit of nephew's mourning, 
which still constitutes the customary suit of 
rusty black of my quotidian wear, 
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Mr. Jonas Cox, it appeared, had retired 
from business. His riches had been increas. 
ing in the same proportion as my poverty ; 
and he was now the proprietor of a charm- 
ing villa, Number 3, Elysium Road, Maida 
Hill. Unluckily for me, in arranging his 
dissolution of partnership with his son, Cox 
VII., what were insolently called the bad 
debts of the firm, fell to the share of the old 
man; among the rest, mine! To collect 
these outstanding claims, seemed to have be- 
come the recreation of his leisure. It was a 
pastime to him, after counting the numbers 
of sprigs on his Michaelmas daisies in Ely- 
sium Row, and listening all the morning to 
the toll of the adjacent burying-ground, to 
take the omnibus to town, and hunt up, in 
their tranquil retreats, the thirty-seven un- 
fortunate wretches whose names still figured 
in his schedule. They were his game, his 
bagged foxes, the sports of his new gentil- 
ity, the memento of his former occupation, 
For Cox VII. had a touch of Philip the 
Second in him, and did not care to have 
the abdicated emperor resume his _ sceptre 
in Poland Street, 7. e. his scissors. Re- 
pulsed, therefore, in his old workshop, 


Without the power to fill again 
The desert gap that caused his pain, 


by the concoction of new measures, or the 
hatching of another goose, Jonas could only 
become the ninth part of a man again, by the 
perusal and reperusal of those accursed old 
bills; and not only “ whaiting” for them, but 
waiting with them upon his debtors, 

I have reason to think I was peculiarly 
favoured. As I have said before, my lodg- 
ings were high,—high as his demands; and 
by the time the old man had panted his way 
up to my door, Christian charity demanded 
that [ should offer him a chair for the re- 
covery of his breath, pending the recovery of 
his money. After due discussion of the ‘to 
pay or not to pay” part of my abilities, he 
was about to enter into that of their literary 
value; first, talking of his own books, se- 
condly, of mine. He had known me since | 
was breeched, and was privileged. 

The privilege, I conclude, was appreciated ; 
for instead of Christmas remaining the exclu- 
sive period for auditorial persecution, his visits 
beset me all the yearround. The finest day 
in June was not secure against the intrusions 
of Jonas Cox. Presuming on the indulgence 
he had shown me, it became an understood 


thing between us that, though steeped to the 
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lips in poverty and printer’s ink, I was never 
to be denied to the retired tailor. He had ac- 
quired one hundred and twenty-seven pounds’ 
worth of right to come and sit in the sun- 
shine of my spirit, converting it into careful- 
ness and gloom. He loved to talk to me of 
my parents and their troubles, and how little 
they had ever expected their only son would 
come to live in a garret, scribbling for bread. 

And then he would take out his silver snuff. 
box, or wipe his unctuous brows with a 
motley bandana, as he added that “‘ my uncle 
was getting stricken in years; but he feared | 
should be never the better for his death, his 
fortune being notoriously divided between 
public charities and the charity that begun at 
home in the person of his robust housekeeper.” 

I bore it all. Though arsenic is dirt cheap, 
and prussic acid far from ruinous, and Jonas 
Cox would have gratefully accepted any 
refreshment I saw fit to offer him, whether 
liquid or substantial, I refrained. I looked 
upon the old wretch as a species of material- 
ized conscience—an embodied remorse—a 
monitor or tormentor entailed upon me by 
my expensive habits ! 

At length, one autumn morning, when, 
soon after his arrival in my poor chamber, 
“drizzly rain did fall,” rendering it impos- 
sible for him to regain his omnibus without 
being soaked to his unmacintoshed skin, | 
saw that my day was sacrificed, and with it 
a brilliant article, which had been spirting 
forth from my pen at the moment of his 
arrival, and which his doleful family allusions 
checked in a moment. ‘Transpierced by the 
acupunctuation of the tailor’s needle, my 
balloon had fallen from the clouds! ‘ Tu me 
lopagherai!” muttered [—(as the tailor had 
often probably muttered to himself touching 
his bill, as he ascended my creaking stairs!) 
—* You shall furnish me with a new and 
original article. Why not amuse the public 
with what J find so little amusing—“ Ac- 
counts of my Creditors!” It is only to trans- 
cribe from this caitiff’s own lips one or two 
of the anecdotes of my thirty-six brother- 
martyrs, with which he is in the habit of 
favouring me, to create a few of those epis- 
odes of daily life, which possess the whole- 
someness and nutrition of daily bread. Why 
sail to America in search of the humorous 
and burlesque? Why ransack Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, for the means of “piling up the 
agony” high enough? Why tax the violation 
of every law of the decalogue as a source of 
emotion, while the matter-of-fact narratives of 

Votume VI.—4 





a low-minded fellow like Jonas Cox contain 
all the elements of human passion! I am 
perhaps investing his stories with the colour- 
ing of my own imagination. But I remem- 
ber I had sometimes a hard matter to gulp 
down my tears while he narrated such stories 
to me as the following. 

a ‘Yesterday was a ‘mighty pleasant day to 
me,” observed the old tailor that rainy morn- 
ing, as he sat slowly chafing his knees beside 
my fire. “ Yesterday, sir, I recovered a debt 
even more desperate than yours, a matter of 
forty pounds, which I had given up as a bad 
job. Much such a case, indeed, as your Own; 
a family I had worked for, partly for love, 
partly for money, these fifty years; I and my 
father, Jacob Cox, afore me. People well to do 
in the world were those Fosters! The grand- 
father, a rich merchant, with a substantial 
house in Bedford Row, and everything com- 
fortable about him; so that it was a pleasure 
when his family coach and fat coachhorses, 
looking like emblems of peace and plenty, 
stopped at my door. I loved to measure his 
men for their liveries! There was a world of 
good living, sir, in their dimensions. ‘The 
body coachman and gouty old footman must 
have weighed together nigh forty stone. 

« He had two § sons, had the old gentleman 
—likely little fellows as you’d wish to see, 
in their sugarloaf-buttoned jackets, and nan- 
keen trousers; and by the time I had to 
stand on tiptoe while trying them on, young 
men of what is called the highest promise. 
Old Foster couldn’t be worth less than a 
hundred thousand pounds; and as he had 
only a couple of daughters to provide for in 
addition to his handsome sons, (one, at least, 
of whom was sure of his share in the house 
of business,) they might be considered as 

easy for life. J, God knows, considered 
them so; and was always careful to comply 
with their whims, and be punctual to their 
orders. Besides, they were good-looking 
youths, who did honour to my shop. You 
may not think it of much moment, sir, but I 
can tell you we tailors love to work for a 
man who is as well made as his coat ! 

‘You see the fat footman and fat coachman 
were apt to gossip of their master’s affairs, 
when they came about their plush waistcoats 
and velveteens, as servants, whether fat or 
lean, are apt to do; more especially about 
Christmas time, when the family accounts 
being sent in, family tradesmen are obliged 
to stand a glass or two as a token of respect 
to the servants’ hall; and it was the opinion 
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of old Foster’s people that he would divide 
the property between his two sons, leaving 
the eldes: to succeed him in his business, 
“The young men, however, were not 
equally favourites with the old servants. 
There was no end of faults to be found with 
Master Harry, or, as he was now beginning 
to be called, ‘ Mister Henry !’—Mister Henry 
kept them up late at nights—Mister Henry 
was himself late of mornings—Mister Henry 
required more brushing of coats and polish- 
ing of boots than any ten Mister Henries in 
the land. Mister Henry professed that he 
would sooner walk ten miles in the rain 
than undergo the penance of the family 
coach; and Mister Henry had even been 
heard to speak disparagingly of the home- 
brewed of Bedford Row !—-whereas the elder- 
born, the hope of the house, was a model 
young man—early to bed and early to rise 
—unimpeachable in morals, and so far from 
giving three pair of boots a day to be warm- 
ed, much addicted to gaiters. Yet such is 
the perversity of human nature, sir, that 
Henry was ten to one the favourite. The 


fat footmen used to perjure his precious soul 
in trying to conceal from the o!d gentleman 
the indecent hours of the young scapegrace! 


“ John Foster, the elder brother, did his 
best, as perhaps in duty bound, to prevent 
his father from being deceived on such 
points. For it was doubtless for Henry’s good, 
that he should be duly reproved; and though 
it was likely enough to banish him from the 
old gentleman’s good books to learn that he 
was getting pretty deep into other people’s, 
his brother took care that the amount of his 
debts should be no secret in Bedford Row. 

‘Don’t suspect me, sir, of having aided 
or abetted this. J protest to you that, from 
the time the young gentleman lived upon an 
allowance, many was the Christmas | let 
pass without doing more than add up in my 
books the account of Mr. Henry. For I 
knew well enough, from the hints of the fat 
footman, that if ever so much sent in, it 
wouldn’t be paid; so where was the use of 
bothering him? The family bill was, as 
usual, duly settled. John Foster used to pay 
ready money for his goods, for the sake of 
discount ; and with such steady customers 
in the house, the less need to fret at the 
backwardness of the younger son. 

‘‘ And to say the truth, like the old ser- 
vants, I felt something of a weakness in 
favour of that young man! He was so good- 
looking, so affable, so pleasant—he had such 
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a way with him, as the saying is, that all 
his little faults were readily excused. For, 
as bad a paymaster as he was, and though | 
seldom sent him home a coat that he didn’ 
tell my foreman my quizzical cuts made 
him the laughing-stock of his acquaintance, 
I liked Ats sauciness full as well as the dry- 
ness of the ready-money chap, who took 
discount, and gave neither praise nor blame. 
My wife used often to scold me, when she 
saw how Henry Foster’s bill was running 
up; and swore she’d have it made out and 
sent in to his father. But I pacified her by 
assuring her he would pay me in the lump ; 
and bade her take care how she slew the old 
goose in Bedford Row, for the sake of a few 
golden eggs. 

‘¢ However, in time, the young jackanapes 
made me ashamed of my own indulgence ; 
for, (will you believe it?) he had the face to 
come to me one evening, pale as ashes and 
with scarcely breath to speak, and entreat 
me to put my name to a bill for him! He 
had got into trouble, and assured me it 
would ruin him with his father if the circum- 
stances transpired. A pretty joke, truly, 
wasn’t it, for the name of Jonas Cox of Po- 
land Street, to be essential to the credit of 
Mr. Henry Foster, of Great St. Helen’s and 
Bedford Row?” 

“You complied, then, with his request?” 
said I, in some amazement. 

“If I did,” rejoined the old snip, (appa- 
rently alarmed lest I should ground expec- 
tations upon his weakness,) “the matter 
occurred five-and-twenty years ago, or more, 
—and, thank goodness, I am older and wiser 
now! Even then, I wouldn’t have had my 
wife know that I’d put my foot into it to the 
tune of three hundred pounds, for double the 
money!” 

** You lost it, then? They came upon you 
for the amount of the bill?” 

“‘On the contrary, some days before twas 
due, Harry Foster walked into my shop,— 
had his account added up before him,—and 
without so much as examining the items, 
gave me a cheque upon his banker for the 
sum total of the whole!—* Old Cox,’ said he, 
‘you are a trump!’—or words to that effect— 
‘ The assistance you rendered me was inval- 
uable, and I can’t better prove my gratitude 
than by wiping off old scores. I’ve had a 
run of luck, old fellow, and look upon you 
as the origin of my change of fortune.’ 

“‘ And he literally threw a guinea to my 
son Elias, sir, then a little boy in petticoats, 
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playing with the pattern-book in a corner of 
the shop. You may believe how I crowed 
over my wife, as [ wrote ‘Settled’ at the 
foot of the long account about which she had 


jeered me so often. 


“ And now, sir, she began to jeer me, 
forsooth that, having lost my debtor, I should 
certainly lose my customer. No such thing. 
Mr. Henry gave me an order not a week 
afterwards; and, indeed, found only half the 
fault he was used to de, seeing that he was 
in better humour with himself and all the 
world. 

«« He was, in fact, in plaguy good humour 
with himself. For he was in love, sir, and 
fancied himself beloved in return; and few 
things put a young man in finer conceit with 
his own merits. I could see, whenever he 
entered my shop, that he seemed to walk 
two inches taller than formerly; nor could 
he forbear casting a glance at himself in the 
swing-glass as he went by, which before he 
had never noticed. All this did not surprise 
me; for I had already Jearned from the fat 
footman, that instead of coming in late of 
nights, Mr. Henry had ceased to come in at 
all! 

“ One day, my wife accosted me before I 
had crossed the threshold, on my return home 
from waiting upon a customer,—(and now I 
call to mind, sir, the customer was neither 
more nor less than your own good uncle,)— 
she accosted me, I say, with an exclamation 
of ‘Here’s a pretty kettle of fish! What’ll 
you say now, Cox, to the doings of your 
paragon in Bedford Row!” 

“ «Mr. Henry? cried I, aghast, ‘ What 
has happened to him? What has he been 
about ? 

‘«<It has happened to him to be turned 
out 0’ doors by his father!’ replied my wife. 
‘And right enough too!—A young gentle- 
man of his prospects to go and marry a 
play-actress !—Ay! you may well hold up 
your hands and eyes!—’tis no more than 
every other soul has done belonging to him. 
But all too late. The mischief’s done; and 
I find from the old Bedford Row coachman, 
(who’s been sitting here as down in the 
mouth as though he’d buried his wife,) that 
the moment the news was carried to old 
Foster by his precious son John, the old man 
gave his malediction to Henry, forbad him 
the house, and, what was worse than all, 
scratched his name out of his will,’ 

‘Qn inquiry, all this news, strange as 
it was, proved true. The clandestine mar- 





riage of the young man had been discov- 
ered through the interference of his bro- 
ther; and old Foster, whose opposition 
might have been overcome perhaps had his 
son shown confidence in his indulgence, 
could not forgive having been imposed upon. 
As my wife announced, he had actually 
cursed and disinherited his favourite child! 

“JT could’nt help feeling a little curious 
to learn how the poor young fellow was get- 
ting on in his troubles. But when I inquired 
in Bedford Row, nobody knew a word con- 
cerning him, and few had courage to men- 
tion his name. For my part, I did’nt like 
to inquire. Having a small account against 
him, I was afraid Mr. Henry might fancy, 
if he found that Cox the tailor was inqui- 
ring after him, that I wanted payment of 
my bill; so I let months, and even the 
year slip on, without so much as asking 
a question; yet, 1 vow to goodness, I was 
almost as much vexed as if I had caught 
out one of my children in a lie or a theft, 
whenever I thought of that fine gentleman- 
ly young man having thrown himself away 
on a play-acting miss, some impudent, rant- 
ing jade, who had trapped him afore he knew 
what he was about. 

“It was nigh two years after the bad 
news first reached me, that I received a note 
from Mr. Henry, begging me to call, when 
convenient, at a number he gave me in an 
obscure street, bordering on Long Acre. 
Poor fellow! A momentary expectation 
which had beset me, on seeing his hand- 
writing, that I was going to receive the 
amount of my small bill against him, disap- 
peared in a moment. Poverty breathed from 
every line of that short note, 

‘«« Nevertheless, | was not an atom pre- 
pared for the aspect of poverty that really 
met my eyes on entering his lodgings. ‘The 
sitting-room was much about the size of this, 
sir, opening into a bed-room, which was also 
a nursery, as the sitting-room served equally 
the purpose ofa kitchen. Yet wretched as 
it all was for a gentleman brought up like 
Mr. Henry, I promise you there was nothing 
disgusting or unsightly in the arrangements. 
All was so neat, so clean, so orderly. The 
little cradle placed beside the tidy white bed 
looked so cosy, and the few books ranged 
on the console, and the writing-desk on the 
table, reminded me so much of the Master 
Harry of former days, (in whose handsome 
bed-room in Bedford Row, reading and wri- 
ting materials always had their place,) that, 
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strange as it might seem to find the opulent 
young man reduced to such neediness, | 
never a moment doubted that I had found my 
way right, and that these were indeed Henry 
Foster’s lodgings. 

** And yet, when I came to see him, that 
is, when he made his appearance out of the 
bed-room to meet me, his person was ten 
times more altered than his condition! | 
could scarce have believed the lapse of three 
years capable of inscribing so many lines 
in a human face. His hair was thinned, his 
smile (for he did smile at seeiug me) was 
ghastly! Still he tried to speak cheerfully, 
and hailed me as ‘Jonas, my old boy!’ as he 
used, in his better days. But there was 
something painful in the distance between 
those gay words and the hollow voice in 
which they were uttered. For my part, I 
tried to answer him more respectfully than 
ever. 

** He made me sit down,—but that he was 
always used to do when | waited upon him 
in Bedford Row, if not ready to attend to 
me on my arrival; and though, perhaps, I 
had better have held my tongue, | could not 
forbear telling him how it made my old heart 
ache to find him in so poor a place,— A 
poor, but not a sad one, I promise you!’ was 
his cheerful reply; though the smile he had 
called up to welcome me had already vanish- 
ed. ‘I have treasures here, Jonas, I never 
possessed in Bedford Row,—treasures such 
as any man might be proud of!’ 

“And immediately he glided back into 
the inner room, and brought back in his 
arms a beautiful boy of two years’ old,—one 
of those curly-headed, blue-eyed creatures, 
that painters put into their pictures, and 
which one sees so seldom in real flesh and 
blood. The child put out one of its dimpled 
hands towards me at its father’s desire, but 
only nestled the closer to him for seeing a 
stranger in the room; and the round rosy 
smiling face leaning against the countenance 
of the care-worn man, served to make its 
leanness more apparent. 

‘“‘ * Baby’s asleep!’ lisped the little fellow 
into his father’s ear; upon which Mr. Henry 
hastily explained to me that on my entrance 
he was sitting in the other room with his 
wife, who had only been confined a fortnight. 

“‘ «7 make a capital nurse, Jonas, as you 
may see,’ continued he, again attempting a 
ghastly smile. ‘One never does any thing 
half so well as the accomplishments one 
learns and practises of one’s one accord. 
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And, God knows, I ought to exert myself as 
a nurse during Emma’s sickness; for, when 
well, not a finger will she ever allow me to 
stir in assistance of our little household. | 
did not choose an heiress, Cox, my boy, as 
my brother John has done,—nor a fine lady, 
as my sisters wished me;—but, if a frugal, 
laborious, virtuous, forbearing, tender wife 
be a crown of rubies, | have got it, if ever 
man had /” 

‘* It was a pleasure to hear him speak so; 
and the neatness and orderliness of his poor 
home certainly said much in confirmation of 
his words. Still, I could not forbear in- 
quiring why he made no advances towards 
a reconciliation with his family. 

** « Advances?’ cried he. ‘Can you sup- 
pose that, with these dear ones around me 
wanting all but bread, | have.not humiliated 
myself to the utmost? I have submitted to 
be repulsed, insulted, threatened ; and when, 
on my last application to my father for even 
a trifling assistance, he sent me word that 
‘my wife had better go on the stage again, 
and earn a maintenance for her brats’— 
then, then indeed, I swore as great an oath 
as my father had already sworn never to see 
my face again, that rather should my chil- 
dren starve before my face than I would ad- 
dress myself further to my family.’ 

** «Tt is all Mr. John’s doing!’ muttered I, 
incautiously. 

** ¢My brother and sisters have not stood 
my friends! replied young Foster. ‘ But 
had there been in my father’s heart any real 
parental tenderness towards me, would the 
fact of my choosing a wife otherwise than 
he desired, (more especially when he came 
to know that wife as all that is truest and 
best in womanly nature,) determine him to 
cast off the son of his loins? No, no, Cox, 
my boy! My father always preferred John. 
John’s sober, business-like ways, and almost 
sneaking submission, engrossed his affections, 
and | am reaping the harvest on’t. The old 
gentleman wanted an excuse for leaving his 
fortune to my brother, so as to keep up un- 
tarnished the magnitude of the house of 
business and the family name, [’ll tell you 
what, Cox! the Almighty counted too largely 
upon the instinct of parental love, (often no 
stronger in human beings than in the beasts 
that perish,) when he omitted among his 
laws to enjoin, that the children who are 
required to honour their father and their 
mother should be repaid with love in return. 
If the old man had cared a straw for me, 
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Cox, do you fancy he could bear to think of 
me—me, whom he had nurtured so tenderly, 
labourmg with the labour of my hands, and 
labouring with the still bitterer apprehension 
that my wife and children may lack and 
suffer hunger! 

“| suppose my young friend discovered 

by the expression of my countenance that | 
was puzzling myself how to bring out an 
offer of such poor assistance as I was able to 
render; for he suddenly started up with a 
change of countenance, and, while depositing 
the child on the hearthrug, exclaimed, 
+ * © Not that Lam in any tmmediate neces- 
sity! I have work in hand that will place 
me comparatively at ease—copying, for a 
house in the city’-—(and he pointed to several 
quires of MS. lying beside his open desk)— 
‘which, when finished and paid for, will 
make me rich for months tocome, It would 
have been done a week ago but for poor 
Emma’s illness. She has no other nurse; 
and though requiring less attendance than 
woman ever did, my children constantly call 
me from my desk,’ 

‘*[ now found courage and words to ex- 
press a wish that he would at least permit 
me to advance him a portion of the forth- 
coming payment. 

*“* No, no, no!’ cried he. ‘I have no 
need of any such act of kindness, which | 
don’t the less feel as it deserves. The worst 
is over now; we have struggled through the 
hardest time; Emma is safe, and | have 
scarcely a care remaining’—and again he 
smiled one of those terrible smiles. ‘The 
service I really want you to do me, Cox,’ 
continued he, ‘is to make me a good warm 
frieze coat, that will enable me to sit up 
without a fire these bitter nights. I write 
late—I am forced to write late—and the 
remains of my wardrobe, such as they are, 
afford nothing solid enough for my purpose. 
You used to work for a fine gentleman, Cox, 
and worked accordingly; now, you must 
give me something strong and coarse, that 
will resist time and weather. But ’tis not 
the article of which I am in fear ;—tell me— 
are you afraid to trust me?” 

“1 replied that [ was very much hurt at 
his asking the question, and, without further 
words, went straight home, and set my men 
at work so close, that next morning I was 
able to take home to Mr. Henry the warmest 
and best turned-out beaver wrapping coat 
that ever you set your eyes upon! (I wish 





I'd such another beside me this very mo- 
4* 


ment, to keep me from the rain on my way 
tothe omnibus!) And that wasn’t all. With 
my wile’s help, sir, | managed to turn out a 
little greatcoat of fine cloth for the boy, and 
asked his father’s acceptance of it in such 
terms that he couldn’t be affronted, reminding 
him of the guinea he had thrown to Elias when 
playing in the corner of my shop. I thought 
there came tears in Mr. Henry’s sunken 
eyes as I alluded to the matter; but he said, 
in low voice, he remembered nothing about it. 

‘“¢ However, he showed his thankfulness 
in a way that pleased me, for he led me into 
the sick room, where his wife was sitting up 
for the first time with her infant in her arms, 
looking so pale and delicate that it seemed 
wonderful she could be alive; and ‘ Emma, 
my dear,’ said he, bending down to her, 
‘this is old Cox, of whom you have heard 
me speak so often, as having stood my friend 
in the first scrape I ever got into. He has 
been kind enough to make this warm little 
coat for Henry. See! it fits as though you 
had made it yourself!” 

*« And partly through weakness, and partly 
through the pleasure of seeing her beautiful 
child so respectably dressed, the poor thing 
burst into tears. So, while her husband was 
pacifying her, and’ removing the babe from 
her arms into the cradle, I slipped down 
stairs, and left them together. I can’t tell 
you, sir, what a heartache I carried with me 
out of that house! : 

‘“‘ For me, Jonas Cox, a poor tailor work- 
ing for the maintenance of his own family, 
to think of rendering assistance to the son 
of an old hunks with five thousand a year, 
would have been ridiculous, So I set about 
considering how I could get some of these 
matters made known to Mr. Foster, who, I 
felt sure, was partly kept in the dark. I 
bethought me, therefore, of the old ton of a 
coachman, and portly footman, who always 
seemed to love Master Harry as though he 
were a child of their own; and away I 
trudged to Bedford Row, to see what could 
be done toward reaching the ear of their 
master. Bless your soul! the knocker was 
tied up. The old gentleman had undergone 
a dreadful operation for some inward tu- 
mour, (I think, from his conduct, it must 
have been in his heart!) and wasn’t to be 
spoken to even by the surgeons. Next day, 
sir, he died !” 

“Leaving, of course, only the will by 
which your young friend was disinherited?” 

‘“‘ Worse and worse! (that there should be 
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such men in the world and call themselves 
Christians !) leaving his whole fortune to his 
eldest son, and annuities to his daughters— 
on the express condition that neither of them 
rendered the smallest assistance to their 
brother Henry ;—in which case, being proved, 
the property was to be paid over, by trus- 
tees appointed for the purpose, to create a 
new ward in one of the city hospitals ;—un- 
less (for, unrelenting as he was, old Foster 
seemed disposed to leave a loophole for 
Henry’s escape,) unless he chose to break 
off the infamous connexion he had formed, 
and resume his place in his brother’s house 
of business, when he was to receive an an- 
nuity of eight hundred per annum, with the 
power of settling three thereof upon the act- 
ress and her offspring.” 

‘It would appear, then, that the old gen- 
tleman did not believe in the reality of their 
marriage?” 

“John Foster took care of that! The 
father’s severity had purported only to bring 
his son to terms, and he actually died be- 
lieving that, in time, Harry would grow 
weary of his disreputable habits, and, having 
secured a provision for his mistress, end his 
days in decent competence. ‘The cunning 
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brother of course knew better ; having so dic- 
tated the phrasing of his father’s will as to 
render compliance on Henry’s part as im- 


possible as any concession on hisown. By 
an act of fiendish foresight, therefore, the 
young man’s ruin was irretrievable?” 

Just at that moment, a brightening, or 
rather diminished gloom of the atmosphere, 
induced old Cox to toddle to the window, in 
hopes the weather was clearing up. Not an 
umbrella was perceptible! and he according- 
ly began to button up his coat and talk of 
being too late for the omnibus. I persuaded 
him, however, that, unless his soles were 
caoutchouced, the streets were still too wet 
to venture, and recited anecdotes of recent 
colds and fatal sore-throats, all occurring to 
hale old gentlemen of sixty-eight or there- 
abouts, which pinned him anew to his chair, 
and insured me the sequel of the melancholy 
story, in which I was deeply interested. 

**You did not, I am sure, lose sight of 
these unfortunate people?” said I, remem- 
bering that, in my own case, Cox VI. ex- 
hibited a rerrarkable adhesiveness to the un- 
fortunate. 

‘“‘ Indeed I did!” cried he, ‘though by no 
free will of my own. When the time of pay- 
ment of his copying came, (though in the 
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midst of the bitterness arising from the scan- 
dalous will of his father,) Henry Foster call- 
ed upon me to offer the price of the frieze 
coat; and a hard matter I had to make him 
keep back the full sum till better times.” 

“«« Better times are coming, | trust, my 
kind old friend!’ said he. ‘ By the recom- 
mendation of a kinsman of my wile, I have 
obtained a clerkship in a government office 
at Plymouth. My salary of a hundred and 
thirty pounds a year will be riches to ws, and 
the post is a rising one. I am as happy at 
this moment as the sense of ill usage at the 
hands of those once nearest and dearest to 
me will allow. But no matter; I have those, 
thank God, who are nearer and dearer still; 
who will never desert me, never calumniate 
me, never persecute me! And what can [| 
want more ”” 

“And he wept like a child as he took 
leave of me, and thanked me for my kind- 
ress. Perhaps I had better have let the 
matter rest so; but, for the life and soul of 
me, I could not sleep again till I had called at 
his lodgings, and ascertained whether the lit- 
tle family had need of further service on the 
eve of sucha removal. Henry Foster was out, 
and [ saw only his wife ;—such a wife, sir !— 
such a woman! [| never heard a voice like 
hers, or saw such aface. There was some- 
thing painful in their sweetness—more espe- 
cially when she talked of her husband, and 
how it was impossible for her to repay his 
having stooped to a thing like her; and how, 
instead of being peevish with her as having 
caused his ruin by her fatal affection, he con- 
tinued to love and serve her as though she 
were the greatest lady inthe land! She did 
not shed a tear while she told me the melan- 
choly history of their courtship and early 
struggles; but there was a sound as of 
tears past in every word she uttered. And 
then, that lady’s face seemed made of sha- 
dows: no colour, and yet it did not appear 
pale. I have seen wild flowers in the fields 
look just so—that is, so delicate of hue that 
one could not say whether they were white 
or tinted.” 

I could scarcely forbear a smile at finding 
even old Jonas Cox grow poetical under the 
influence of youth and beauty. But the ex- 
tailor soon descended to matter of fact ;— 
apprized me that his offers of service were 
civilly declined, that the Fosters paid all, or 
nearly all, their liabilities on quitting Lon- 
don, and gradually, by instalments, satisfied 
the rest. 
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‘‘ With so many other matters to think of, 
I soon lost all remembrance of them,” re- 
sumed the old man. ‘John Foster, who 
was now established in a handsome house in 
Portland Place, knew better than to have his 
fine liveries made by the snob who had pro- 
vided those of his father. The young ladies 
married, and one of them died. The family 
was broken up and dispersed. The fat 
coachman kept a public-house in the Bo- 
rough ; the fat footman was in an infirmary. 
I] ceased, in short, to hear the smallest men- 
tion of the name of Foster; unless when, 
once a year, | proposed carrying my boy 
Elias to one of the playhouses, to see the 
pantomime ; when my good woman was sure 
to observe that no good ever came of going 
to playhouses ;—‘ For instance,’ she would 
add, ‘look at your old favourite, poor Mr, 
Henry Foster!"—And what was I to an- 
swer ! 

‘Well, sir, about five or six years after 
all I have been telling you of, late one sum- 
mer evening, just at the time that London is 
so wild with business and pleasure,—and it 
seems as if poor folks could never work fast 
enough, or rich folks be sufficiently idle,— 
and, having more than a dozen suits of uni- 
forms, liveries, and court-dresses, to send 
home for the birthday, (which fell then upon 
the 4th of June,) I had just offered extra 
wages to my men to work all night, when I 
heard the voice of a servant-maid inquiring 
whether that was the house of Mr. Jonas 
Cox, the tailor. 

‘* [ answered her myself, and pretty sharp- 
ly; for I didn’t understand, at that time of 
day, any servant of a respectable family be- 
ing ignorant of my house of business—fifty 
years established on the same spot, sir, as no 
one knows better than yourself. But I soon 
saw 'twas a country lass | had to deal with; 
and, in answer to my reprimand, she put into 
my hand a bit of paper, on which was writ- 
ten,—‘ Mrs. Henry Foster, Crown Inn, Hol- 
born.” 

*«¢ Missus says, sir, she would be very 
glad if you could make it convenient to call 
to-night,’ said the girl. 

«< ¢ Impossible, child,—quite impossible !— 
I am overwhelmed with business !’ cried I, 
already out of sorts with the harassing la- 
bours of a sultry day, and the prospect of a 
busy night before me. ‘ But pray tell her, 
with my compliments, I will do my best to 
be with her before to-morrow evening.’ And 
the girl, already terrified by the severity of 





my first address, had not courage to reply, 
but hurried out of the shop. 

“« Next day, I was well nigh forgetting my 
appointment. But my son, who had heard 
it made,—more, I believe, by way of get- 
ting rid of me out of the workshop for an 
hour, than for any other reason,—reminded 
me of it as evening drew on; and off I start- 
ed for Holborn. A fine summer evening it 
was; and right thronged were the streets 
of the populous part of the town [ had to 
traverse,—all the shopkeepers at their open 
doors, to enjoy a breath of air, and the 
workmen whistling their way homewards 
for joy, as the birds sing in the country in 
summer weather. I had got rid of the cross- 
ness produced by overwork and fault-find- 
ing, by the time I reached Holborn, and was 
beginning to rejoice at the idea of seeing 
once more the young couple in whom [ had 
taken so strong an interest. In the interval, 
all had thriven with me/—my business was 
doubled—my family prosperous. I was in 
hopes of hearing as much of the Fosters in 
return ! 

“The inn,—(they had probably stopped 
there with the coach on their arrival from 
Plymouth,)—was a narrow-fronted, noisy, 
gloomy-looking place; and when | shoved 
my way into the crowded passage, such 
mingled smells of gas, rum, and tobacco, 
reeked from the tap within, that | wondered 
how on so close an evening, a multitude of 
human beings could find pleasure in such 
an atmosphere. | had some difficulty in 
making my request to see Mrs. Foster audi- 
ble to a tawdry-looking, red-faced woman, 
who was serving at the bar. But as soon 
as she did understand, a dirty urchin was 
called from the tap and desired to conduct 
me up stairs ; and up stairs, accordingly, we 
groped, flight after flight, till, on reaching a 
skylight, through which the remains of a 
crimson sunset still glimmered, I saw the 
lad who showed me the way take off his oil- 
skin cap, almost respectfully, as he ap- 
proached a door, as rickety as all the rest of 
the premises, which seemed as though the 
rumble of any heavily-laden dray passing 
the gate would shake into a heap. 

‘« «The corpse lies there, sir,’ said the boy ; 
and so startled was I by the word, that I 
stood listening to his retreating footsteps 
down the creaking stairs, instead of opening 
the door. At length I took courage to tap, 
—and again and louder, till I found myself 
bidden to ‘ come in.’ 
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44 
“© As well as I could judge by the glim- 


mering light within, no one was stirring 
in the chamber but the servant-maid who 
had come in search of me the preceding 
night; who, meeting me at the foot of the 
curtainless bed, laid her hand upon my arm, 
and pointing to it, whispered to me to be 
silent. On that bed lay two human forms; 
the one, stiff and stretched, with a sheet 
drawn tight over the rigid limbs; the other, 
flung down helplessly beside it, hiding her 
face in the pillow,—not sleeping, for, from 
time to time, convulsive sobs burst from the 
bosom of the widow. 

«© ¢ Why did you not tell me last night how 
it was with her? said I, addressing the girl. 

‘¢¢ Please to come into the other room, sir, 
where the little boys are abed and asleep,’ 
said she, leading me away, as if apprehen- 
sive of telling her sad tale in presence of her 
poor mistress. And having conducted me 
into the adjoining closet she called a room, 
(where on a flock pallet lay two little fellows 
locked in each other’s arms,) she told me 
that her master had expired only the preced- 
ing night ;—that when she came to fetch me, 
he was yet alive. 

*©¢ Master had a great wish to see you, 


sir,’ said the girl, whose tears fell bitterly as 
she told the doleful story of his last moments. 
‘He was much disappointed, poor gentle- 
man, when he heard that you had spoken 


harshly, and refused to come, Master suf: 
fered much, sir, in his last moments, but 
was patienter than a lamb. And now, please 
God, he is in a better place.’ 

“‘T cradually drew from the girl that the 
Fosters had been a fortnight in town; that 
poor Mr. Henry had long been declining, 
suffering from the same inward malady, it 
was thought, which had carried off his father. 
He was recommended to go through an 
operation, and came to London for the pur- 
pose, bringing with him a letter of recom- 
mendation from the Plymouth Commission- 
ers to one of our eminent army surgeons. 
But the fatigue and exertion of the journey, 
accompanied by his family, whom he could 
not be prevailed upon to leave behind, brought 
his malady to a crisis. Since his arrival, he 
had never risen from the bed into which he 
was moved on quitting the coach; and though 
in daily hopes that the morrow might effect 
some improvement in his state, he had gradu- 
ally sunk. All that remained of my gifted 


young friend lay under the coarse sheet of 


an inn garret, in the adjoining room! 
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““¢ What will become of poor missus | 
know not!’ sobbed the girl. ‘She has not 
a friend in this town. ‘The money master 
brought here is running short. I heard the 
undertaker inquiring of the landlord who was 
to be responsible for the funeral expenses —’ 

**¢] am afraid your poor mistress was 
cut to the soul, my poor girl, by my refus- 
ing to come” cried I, interrupting her. 

‘*¢ Bless you, sir. she has taken no notice 
of any mortal thing since, after assisting me 
to lay out the body, she threw herself down 
beside it. She let the undertakers come and 
measure it, as she lay there, without so much 
as seeing them.’ 

‘Ah, this was dreadful to think of, sir,” 
continued the old tailor, shuddering at the 
remembrance ; ‘¢ and, moreover, it happen- 
ed at a moment when I had a hard matter 
to command time and thought for even my 
own business. But this seemed business 
which the Almighty had thrown in my way, 
and it was not for me to refuse it; so I 
did my best. I saw the landlord, I saw the 
undertaker, that very night; and the ser- 
vant girl being strange in London, and 
scarce fit for such a charge, I sent for the 
good woman who used to nurse my own 
wife, and put her in charge of children, 
mother,—ay, and him who was no more. 
Next day, the young widow was better able 
to commune with me; and when she heard 
all I had done, would fain have gone down 
on her poor knees to thank me. Unknown 
to me, however, she took strength and cour- 
age to write to her late husband’s employers, 
acquaint them with his untimely end, and 
request the means of laying him decently in 
the grave. 

“Twenty pounds was forwarded by re- 
turn of post ; a sum that just sufficed to clear 
the expenses of the family at the inn, and 
procure a grave for the departed. | attend- 
ed the grave as chief mourner. We buried 
him in St. Andrew’s churchyard, on a bright 
June morning, when even the London sky 
looked blue and gladsome ; and as I stood be- 
side that humble grave, holding in each hand 
one of the poor, sobbing, terrified orphans, 
whom the mother insisted should see their 
father laid in the ground, I could scarce for- 
bear contrasting that miserable consignment 
of dust to dust, with the fine pageant pro- 
ceeding at other end of the town,—a mob 
of embroidered foplings crowding to court, 
full of cares and strifes of their own crea- 





tion,—while in the silent earth at my feet, 
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the wicked ceased from troubling and the 
weary were at rest! 

“The funeral had been hurried, at the 
wish of the landlord,—because in a house of 
public entertainment the presence of a corpse 
is injurious, Otherwise, I should have done 
my best to persuade the widow to attempt an 
appeal to her rich brother-in-law. John Fos- 
ter, restricted only as regarded his living 
brother, could not have refused to bestow 
upon him a more appropriate interment. 
But when I hazarded a hint on the subject, 
she would not hear of any communication 
with her brother-in-law ; nor would she have 
allowed her husband’s remains to be laid in 
the family vault. 

** ¢ You have done me the greatest favour 
man could do!’ said she. ‘ You have attend- 
ed him to his last home. You have put his 
boys into decent mourning for their father’s 
burial. ‘These things shall I remember to 
my dying day. But for mercy’s sake, sug- 
gest to me no charities from John Foster !’ 

** Forced to return to Plymouth to wind up 
her affairs, an offer was made her by the 
employers of poor Mr. Henry to get her sons 
into the government free school, if she found 
it convenient to settle on the spot. But in 
the interim, it occurred to me to apprise John 
Foster of the melancholy event, without vio- 
lating my promise to the widow; and | ac- 
cordingly inserted in the newspapers a notice 
of Mr. Henry’s death at the Crown Inn, Hol- 
born, as “son to the late John Foster, of 
Bedford Row, of the eminent firm of Foster 
and Sons, Great Si. Helen’s.” My expec- 
tations were verified. Apprehensive that 
further publicity might be given to the case, 
Dives hurried to the wretched scene of his 
poor brother’s last moments; and on learn- 
ing from the landlord by whom his funeral 
had been attended, condescended to find his 
way to my long-forgotten shop. 

‘‘T am ashamed to own, sir, that I felt as 
proud as a prince when | saw the pitiful 
figure he cut as he inquired into the circum- 
stances of his poor brother’s death. I pro- 
mise you I did not spare him an inkling. | 
could scarcely, indeed, refrain from exclaim- 
ing to him, ‘Cain, Cain!where is thy 
brother ?” 

‘Not to weary you, with details of our 
various interviews, suffice it that I so medi- 
ated between him and the proud widow, that, 
though for herself she positively refused all 
assistance, she suffered a portion of their 
grandfather’s fine fortune to be devoted to the 
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maintenance and education of the boys. 
persuaded her that this was less humiliating 
than to see them the objects of a public 
charity. 

*¢ Well for them that I did so! For within 
the year, that heart-broken woman followed 
her young husband to the grave; and then, 
what would have become of the orphans? 
Moreover, God in his justice had stricken 
with barrenness the bed of the rich man ; and 
young Harry is now pretty sure to succeed 
to the inheritance of which his father was 
defrauded. There is a Providence above all, 
sir; and John Foster (like the Scottish usur- 
per in that terrible play which Kemble used 
to act in my boyhood) had committed crimes 
in order to acquire a fortune which he had 
neither chick nor child to inherit ! 

‘““<¢ But what has all this to do,’ cried I, 
‘with the recovery of your debt? Did not 
the rich man of Harley Street book up with 
you to the last farthing, after your noble 
conduct to his brother ?” 

‘* He would have doubtless done so, had I 
put forward a demand. But when the nego- 
tiations were concluded between him and the 
widow, she exacted a promise from me that 
I would never allow that bad man to con- 
tribute to the last wants of him who was 
gone; undertaking to pay me, within the 
year, with the fruit of her own labours. I 
gave her my word, and am satisfied she 
would have kept hers, had she not been 
taken from this world by a summons no 
man may gainsay. After her death, sir, 
there was delivered to me a packet in her 
hand-writing, enclosing one which her dying 
words charged me to remit to her eldest boy, 
on his attaining twelve years old. 

“ «Trust me still, my kind old friend!’ 
wrote the widow ; ‘trust me in my grave ! 
My son shall redeem my pledge. Harry 
will still pay you for the mourning suit he 
wore at the burial of his father.’ 

“T thought no more of all this, sir, except 
to lay by the packet till the appointed time. 
For I knew the{young gentlemen were reared 
and educated as they ought to be,—~that is, 
as became the high worldly position of the 
uncle by whom they had been adopted. But 
when the time came appointed by Mrs. 
Henry’s injunctions, I did not shrink from 
my duty, but betook myself to Harley Street ; 
and with some difficulty obtained access to 
Master Foster, who was just arrived from 
Eton for the holidays. 

“And such a noble-looking lad; even 
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handsomer than his poor father at the same 
age! When he received me, (in the showy 
dining-room of his uncle, who was absent 
in the city at his business, and now a 
widower,) I could scarcely bring to my be- 
lief that this was the same little fellow to 
whom I had presented the blue pelisse in 
Long Acre, ten years before, I thought him 
a little stiff at first,—perhaps a little proud. 
But it was only shyness. For when I placed 
his mother’s packet in his hand, the colour 
disappeared from his face, and he trembled 
like a leaf; and after reading her letter to an 
end, threw himself in tears into my arms, 
and even kissed the cheeks of the old tailor, 
as he would have done those of a relation !” 

“ A relation?—Say rather of a bene- 
factor !”-—cried I, deeply moved. 

** And then, such loads of questions as he 
asked me, concerning the miseries of his 
parents, (not of their wrongs—to them the 
mother had wisely refrained from recurring !) 
and the place where his father was laid,—- 
and—and—. But the last thing he said 
vexed me! It was to implore a renewal of 
my money engagements with his mother. 
‘The debt is a sacred one, and now, mine 
to discharge,’ said the little fellow, with a 
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spirit far beyond his years. ‘ Promise me 
that you will never accept payment from my 
uncle?” 

** «Tt was not hope of the lucre of gain 
that brought me hither, Master Foster,’ said 


I. And then, seeing I was hurt, the poor 
lad flung his arms around my neck again ; 
and went and fetched his brother Alfred, a 
more mettlesome but not less handsome boy 
than himself, to make my acquaintance; 
telling him I had been the friend of their 
parents,—‘ at one time, indeed,’ added Henry, 
‘ their only, only friend !’ 

“From that day, I am convinced those 
two poor young gentlemen must have laid by 
every guinea of their pocket-money and 
presents, to accomplish the sacred purpose 
pointed out by their mother; and for a 
schoolboy in their condition of life to abjure 
the indulgences enjoyed by his playmates, 
is a sacrifice greater than the greatest sacri- 
fices ofa man. Right earnest, however, were 
they in their purpose; for three years after- 
wards, I received a purse containing sixteen 
guineas,—in pocket-pieces, new guineas, and 
a five-pound note, which I afterwards found 
was a token from Mr. Foster to his elder 
nephew, on his obtaining high honours in 
the school. I wanted to return the money 
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to. them: but they would not hear of it. Only 
Master Henry requested my indulgence at 
present for the remainder, as they wished to 
devote the next portion of their savings to 
placing a stone in St. Andrew’s churchyard, 
over the grave of their father. 

“Yesterday, sir—(I am at last bringing 
the two ends of my story to meet)—yester- 
day, sir, as | was tying up my dahlias in 
my little garden in Elysium Place, a smart 
cab stopped at the door, and a little tiger 
jumping down, (and, by the way, I never 
saw a better cut livery since [ handled a 
needle!) inquires of me, ‘ whether that was 
the residence of Mr. Jonas Cox ?’—So startled 
was I, that | could scarce answer intelligibly ; 
for on going to the gate, I saw there was a 
coronet on the harness, and two young gen- 
tlemen in the cab. 

* ¢ Wait for me a moment,’ said the young- 
est of them (a mere lad) to his companion; 
and in a moment he had lifted the garden 
latch, and (no doubt to the surprise of the 
tiger) was shaking me heartily by the hand, 
and asking me for a few minutes’ conversa- 
tion in the house, 

‘© ¢ You don’t remember me, I’m sure,’ 
said he; ‘I’m Alfred Foster. You must have 
noticed my being gazetted, last month, into 
the Guards? I’ve been to Poland Street—I 
was there a week ago—but being on guard 
since, and much engaged, could not find my 
way here before. <A draft upon Cox and 
Greenwood, my good friend,’ he continued— 
placing a paper in my hand, ‘But don’t 
fancy that because this makes money matters 
straight between us, Harry or I shall ever 
lose sight of our obligations. You would do 
us a favour, my dear Mr, Cox, by using this 
trifle for our sakes,’ said he, placing in my 
hands a handsome snuff-box, that bore an 
inscription I scarce could read for the tears 
in my eyes! (I would have brought it with 
me, sir, this morning, if I had looked for- 
ward to the pleasure of this long chat with 
you; though I should be almost ashamed to 
show you the flattering words inscribed in’t!) 
Before I could say a word in answer to the 
dear young gentleman, or so much as offer 
him a receipt in full, (as I doubtless ought,) 
he was off. Away rolled the cab along the 
road to Maida Hill; whilst I stood upon the 
doorsteps, staring after it, and looking like 
an old fool! 

‘“¢T promise you that I and Mrs. Cox drank 
the health of young Master Harry and his 





brother, yesterday, as kindly as I had ever 
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felt inclined to do that of his father! But, 
thank goodness, ’tis clearing up,” cried Cox 
VI., interrupting himself; “for I’ve got to 
call in Poland Street, on my way to the 
coach-oflice, to have a peep at the new 
sheriff’s liveries, which my son has the 
honour of furnishing. I could tell you a 
famous story, sir, about those liveries, ay, 
and their master too! But I’ve tired you 
and myself; you shall hear it another time. 
Good day, sir, good day. I'll bring the 
snuff-box with me the very first day I’m able 
to call.” 

And now, gentle reader, what say you to 
this sample of my Accounts or my Crepit- 
ors? 


ep : 


From Tait’s Magazine for April. 
A GOSSIP ON SENSUOUS INFLUENCES, 


Wirunovrt advocating any one of the abstruse 
doctrines concerning Mind, which have from 
time to time absorbed the attention of phi- 
losophers, or presuming to point out the re- 
lative value of the material emanations of 
Epicurus, the phantoms of Aristotle, the 
archetypes of Plato, the visionary nonentities 
of Berkeley, the acquired ideas of Locke, or 
the bumps and hollows of the Gall-ic phi- 
losophy, in solving the enigma of the Human 
Mind, we will venture on the recital of a few 


illustrations, which serve to show the deep | 


and mysterious influence which external in- 
cidents have had in the formation of charac- 
ter, in the masses and in the individual. In 
doing this, we do not wish to imply that 
‘‘man is the creature of circumstances ;” for 
with the universally-quoted Shakspeare we 
agree: “”Tis in ourselves that we are this 
or that ; our bodies are our gardens, to which 
our wills are gardeners: so that, if we will 
plant nettles, or sow lettuce, or set hyssop, 
or weed up thyme, either to have it sterile 
with idleness or manured with industry, why, 
the power and corrigible authority of this lies 
in our wills.” Guarding, then, against any 
misconception on this point, and allowing the 
beauty and truth of the passage quoted, we 
shall yet find that individuals have been 
much led by external pageantry ; often kept 
in thraldom by the same ; and at other times 
have gathered, from a passing incident, facts 
and principles which have established their 
fame, and blessed mankind. Wherever it 
has been the object of interested parties to 
mask truth or conceal error, there has the 





imagination been appealed to by a thousand 
scenes, and the excited feelings enlisted to 
their service. We see this forcibly illustra- 
ted in all matters of religion. Wherever it 
has been wished to convert the innate feeling 
of reverence to God into a mere agent for 
acquiring command or gaining wealth, there 
the magic of external influences has been 
brought into play to bewilder the fancy and 
intoxicate the mind, which would, if unin- 
fluenced, descry truth, and be led to a deep 
adoration of its loveliness, simplicity, and 
beauty. In considering, for instance, the 
character of the early Britons, and the know- 
ledge that was then existing in our island, 
we are struck with the amount of superstition 
that then prevailed. ‘There must have been 
some elaborate machinery at work to keep 
the mind in such dark subjection. History 
teems with much that is wondrous and start- 
ling. It tells us of mighty caves and gloomy 
forests, stupendous altars, and magic incan- 
tations, But let us enter a little into the su- 
perstitious rites of this extraordinary race of 
men. 

The Druids had as many orders and 
grades of rank, or nearly so, as the hier- 
archy of the present day; and their dress 
was modified and regulated by individual 
rank, Each suffered his beard to grow to 
the greatest possible length; and around his 
neck wore the mysterious serpent-egg. Won- 
derful and magic powers were ascribed to 
this. It was reported that each egg was the 
product of a number of serpents rolled to- 
gether in a coil, and that it was hurled into 
the air, at the moment of its formation, ac- 
companied with hisses and sounds ; that the 
birth had been watched by a Druid in full 
pontifical robes, mounted on a white horse ; 
that, at the moment it was hurled into the 
air, he sped forward, and caught the treasure 
in an unsullied tunic ere it had been polluted 
by a touch of earth; that in the deepest 
spot of the gloomy temple, its virtues had 
been recited, and, amid prayers and incan- 
tations, it was conveyed with all its myste- 
rious attributes, to the neck of the possessor. 
Like the Brahmins, the Druidical priests had 
a species of bull sacred to the worship of 
their gods. They were beautiful animals. 
Their horns were short, clear, and slightly 
curved; and their skins being of snowy 
whiteness, they formed an interesting feature 
in the landscape, as they roamed through 
the dark paths or open vistas of the forests, 
We will now follow the Druids through one 
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of their awful ceremonies. It 1s a high fes- 
tival. It is the tenth of March—the first day 
of their year. A solitary misletoe has been 
discovered. It is evening. Every light, from 
the small rush in the squalid hut to the 
larger light of the then rude palace, is ex- 
tinguished. ‘The night is sacred to the wor- 
ship of the serpent, and of fire; and the 
misletoe is about to be cut from the sacred 
oak, ‘Two snow-white bulls have been cap- 
tured. They are led forward through the 
hallowed grove. The gloomy forest is en- 
tered by thousands ; rude music is sounding ; 
and the white-robed priests, with wand in 
hand, are following, with measured step, in 
the wake of one of nobler mien, and more 
commanding look, and whose dress bespeaks 
him an Arch-Druid. In his hand is a golden 
knife, and his robes have a longer sweep, 
and more graceful foldings, than those of his 
attendants. ‘The my stic, egg-bearing chain 
that encircles his neck is more massive ; his 
wand is loftier; and a “ breast-plate of j jus- 
tice” rests on his bosom. Hundreds of men 
and women, painted with ochre, or covered 
with skins, are following in their rear. The 
crescentic moon is shining on high; but its 
silvery light scarce penetrates the dark forest. 
The solemn group moves on; and the cry 


of many a startled bird salutes the ear. 
Many a vista has been trodden; and a long 
and weary way has been wended among 
trees that have battled the storm for centu- |’ 


ries. But a gnarled and gigantic oak is at 
length descried, stretching out its withered 
and mighty arms in the faint moonshine. 
Around its hoary trunk, and from its knotty 
limbs, the sacred bough displays its pearly 
berries. This is the object of their pilgrim- 
age. The priests draw near. ‘The music 
and the clamour cease. The painted multi- 
tude stand, with trembling awe, in the dim 
distance. ‘The animals are brought forward, 
and their horns are now lashed to the body 
of the tree. Their bellowings make the 
woods echo; but the mysterious rite is not 
accomplished. A Druid ascends the tree, 
and with a golden knife severs the sacred 
bough from its foster-parent ; but no human 
hand has yet polluted it by a touch. Its fall 
is gently checked by the slender wand of the 
Arch-Druid, and it is caught in a white cloth 
to be borne with solemn pomp to the temple 
of the Terrible Power to whom the groves 
are sacred. The bulls are now slain; 
viscera are examined, and divination suc- 
ceeds. But other sacrifices are demanded 


the | | 
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and the slaughtered animals are yet to be 
burnt on the altars of the temple. The 
groves are retrodden with solemnity as be- 
fore, and the rude, hideous, gigantic pile is 
once more r@ached. The god requires a 
human sacrifice, and one has been kept for 
the occasion. Deep in the earth a dungeon 
has been prepared, and there the condemned 
culprit has been immured, through many a 
dreary week, for the express purpose of 
forming a sacrificial offering. He now comes 
forth, pale, weak, and thin. His sandy hair 
has grown lank and wiry, and the ochre- 
stained lines of his body and his face, though 
somewhat faded, form a ghastly contrast to 
the blanched appearance of the rest of his 
person and visage: for his eyes are sunk in 
their orbits, and his cheek is haggard with 
fear. Dark days spent in awful musings, 
long nights of painful watching or frightful 
dreams, have exhausted every energy, and 

made him a weak, trembling, emaciated 
wretch. But he comes forth to be victimized 
as a sacrifice. A Druid robed in a surplice, 
and bearing a long wand, precedes the un- 
happy creature, and brings him to a group 
of other priests, with the Arch-Druid stand- 
ing beforethem. The high priest points to a 
withered oak, at a short distance. Thither 
the prisoner is led. A huge osier basket is 
at his side, containing the remains of the 
slaughtered bulls, but a vacancy remains, 
[he multitude are in breathless suspense. 
The priests, with the Arch-Druid at their 
head, march forward, bearing golden sacrifi- 
cial knives and white wands. The hands 
and arms of the unhappy man are pinioned 
over his head ; and now, after a slight pause, 
a priest plunges a sabre into his midriff. He 
falls. ‘The white-robed Druids gather round 
him, watch the convulsions prompted by his 
agony, and minutely scan the crimson tor- 
rent as it flows from his chest. These fright- 
ful appearances having passed away, the 
body is laid open, and the entrails, reeking 
with life, are exhibited to the contemplation 
of the Arch-Druid, who pretends to gather 
from these things omens of events to come, 
and divines accordingly. The body is now 
plunged into the osier basket, dragged to the 
stony altar, and hoisted thereon. The fire 
is lighted, and Druidical worship, with all its 
gloomy horrors, is carried on. Such is a 
short and imperfect sketch of the external 
influence which was made to bear upon the 
minds and feelings of our rude forefathers, 


,|and by which they were long kept in super- 
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stitious darkness and under the thrall of a! his “lyart haffets wearing thin and bare,” and 


proud and cruel priesthood. 
wherever Paganism lived or lives, a pageant- 
ry as awful is carried on. The bloody wor- 
ship of Moloch in Syria, the rites of T’yphon 
and Isis in the land of the Pyramids, the 
ghastly revels of Odin in Scandinavia, the 
superstitions of the South Seas, the crushing 
system of Juggernaut in India, display the 
darkening influence which such agency has 
ever had upon the mind and intellect of man! 
So much has it lent its magic aid to the prop- 
agation of error, the concealment of truth, 
and the aggrandizement of selfishness, that a 
reflex action has ere now been excited: and 
there have not been wanting those who were 
for “ dinging down the cathedrals,” banish- 
ing the organ as a “ mere kist of whistles,” 
and spoiling with ruthless hand the pro- 
ductions of a Raffaelle or an Angelo! But 
extremes are dangerous, Painting may be 
made subservient to the cause of devotion. 
For who can gaze on that sweet production 
of Correggio’s, the ‘* Ecce Homo,” without 
emotion? ‘That face so full of holy love and 
awful suffering,—of that warm charity which 
breathed the prayer, “ Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do,” and the 
agony which made the blood start in drops 
from his person, and for a moment shook the 
grand and lofty purpose of his mission? But 
let this pass. ‘The mind is too frequently 
dazzled by external splendour, and disquali- 
fied by its intoxication for cool reflection and 
deliberate thought. ‘Thus the glitter of mar- 
tial array appeals to every heart. Multitudes 
are won by its fascinations, as easily as a 
bird by the fabled powers of the snake. We 

will single out some sober hamlet embosom- 
ed amid hills and green fields, far remote 
from cities, and ignorant of the stormy po- 
litical movements of the great world around 
them. We know many such; where the 
change of ministers, the wordy wars of St. 
Stephens, the political schemes of parties, the 
agitated question of corn laws, and Chartism, 
come, and go, and pass away, without being 
once chronicled “ among the short and sim- 
ple annals of the poor,” or causing a single 
pause in the daily round of the quiet peas- 
ant. Let a recruiting party enter. See—the 
shrill, sharp, quick sounds of “ the ear-pierc- 
ing fife,” and the beat of the “ spirit-stirring 
drum,” have been heard. The village is in 
an uproar. The inhabitants have quitted 
their cottages, and are crowding around the 
strangers. The patriarch of the place, with 
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his aged dame, are there, with great-grand- 
children full of awe and wonder, clinging to 
coat and apron. ‘The “ bonnie lassies,” too, 
the pride of the village, have given a glimpse 
at the glass, and run hurriedly to look at the 
soldiers. Old and young are there. Gaudy 
ribbons are flaunting in the wind, and the 
flowing sash and nodding plume bewilder the 
peasantry. Many fine youths have deter- 
mined to join them; but we will single out 
one. He is determined to quit the home of 
his fathers. ‘The scenes of his childhood ap- 
peal to him in vain, He is fascinated by the 
spell of fife and drum, of shining arms, and 
gaudy colours. Yon aged woman is wrung 
with woe at the thought of his leaving. She 
has hung over him in infancy, ministered to 
the sports of his childhood, and watched with 
anxiety his manhood’s prime. This very 
morn, her mother-heart glowed with glad- 
ness as she looked on his robust form, his 
stalwart limbs, and cheeks flushed with health 
and happiness. She was proud of her child, 
But the fond charm is gone—the spell of love 
is broken—the darling of her age—the joy 


of her existence—the prop on which she 


leaned, has been bewitched by the pageantry 
of war; enchained by the glitter of an “ ex- 
ternal influence,” and escape is impossible. 
He gives a “ good bye,” and the tears start 
up as he views his feeble, weeping mother 
totter to her home, his own birth-place—his 
little world, the hitherto one sole tie of all 
his earthly love. ‘The drum and the fife beat 
up, there is no time for grief-indulgence ; he 
nods to the motley group, and with a forced 
merriment joins the march. We may smile 
at this poor fellow’s simplicity; yet how 
many are bewildered by the same. The 
highest ornaments of dress betoken this ; and 
even the tender-hearted female, carried away 
by the poetry and chivalry that are thrown 
around it, listens with delight to the tale of 
contending armies. ‘The agonies of the dy- 
ing are forgotten; the parched throats and 
writhing limbs of the maimed are hid in the 
tramp of moving battalions ; the smoke, the 
carnage, and the din are covered by floating 
pennons and nodding plumes; and even the 
poor soldier rushes to the death-fight under 
the infatuation of the “ neighing steed, the 
shrill trump, the spirit-stirring drum, the ear- 
piercing fife, the royal banner, and the pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,” 
and grapples in fierce animosity with his 
brother-man! The widow’s groan, the mo- 
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ther’s agony, the sister’s grief, the misery 
and pain, the ruin and the loss that beset 
millions, and make many a heart desolate, 
all, all are forgotten in the mad rejoicings of 
success, and are drowned in the bell-ringing 
and gun-firing which celebrate the victory ! 
And after all the suffering and all the wo, 
after all the floating of flags and showy pa- 
rades, and the slaughter, death and glory, 
how little more can often be said for it, than 
by old Kaspar in Southey’s exquisite little 
poem, the * Battle of Blenheim !” 


“It was the English,” Kasper cried, 
“That put the French to rout: 
But what they killed each other for 

I could not well make out.— 
But every body said, quoth he, 
That ’twas a famous victory. 


** And every body praised the Duke 
Who such a fight did win—” 

“ But what good came of it at last ?” 
Quoth little Peterkin. 

* Why that I cannot tell,” said he, 
“ But "twas a famous victory.” 


In descending from general to individual 
influences, the lives of our poets and painters 
furnish us with many instances of important 
results springing from a casual impression 
made on the outward sense. Every child is 
familiar with the tale of Newton, and the 
fall of an apple; while the story of Archi- 
medes discovering the method of detecting 
the imposition in his sovereign’s crown by 
the sudden overflowing of the bath, will occur 
to the memory of every classic reader. Gali- 
leo furnishes us with an interesting example 
of how slight an incident may be turned to 
account by the observant mind of genius. 
He was walking along the aisles of a Cathe- 
dral church at Pisa, when a lamp suspended 
by a chain from the roof had been acciden- 
tally struck and thrown into motion. Its 
oscillation arrested the philosopher’s atten- 
tion, and he fancied that each beat occupied 
equal time, that the velocity diminished with 
the distance of its movements, and that thus 
an equilibrium was kept up, as regarded the 
interval occupied by its movements. Galileo 
seized upon the fact, put it to the test of 
experiment, and invented the pendulum. The 
genius of West was brought into play by the 
beautiful smile of a child. He had been 
placed by his mother to guard her sister’s 
babe, while the mothers strolled to a distance; 
the beauty and expression that played upon 
its tiny features attracted the notice of the 
embryo-artist, and, with a piece of charcoal, 
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he endeavoured to convey it in lasting cha- 
racters on a board; and the portrait was so 
far good as to induce his aunt to exclaim, 
* Dear me, if Ben has not made a likeness 
of little Sally.” From that moment, West 
was smitten with a love of art, and his fa. 
ther’s doors and “shutters” bore evidence 
of his zeal and assiduity in the practice of it. 
The beautiful painting of the ‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrims” might have never existed had not 
some “fine prints in an obscure village in 
Yorkshire” fallen under the notice, won the 
love, and excited the emulation of Stothard ; 
and the lamented Chantrey and Wilkie were 
induced to follow their respective professions, 
the one from viewing some rude carving in an 
old picture-frame, and the other from being 
amused with the serio-comic face of a school- 
boy ‘on that bad eminence the stool of 
shame.”’ Canova, we learn, felt his genius 
flag when removed from the warm skies and 
loved scenes of his fatherland; and if the 
climate of other lands did not paralyze his 
arm, or benumb his fingers, it rendered his 
chisel inert, for it spread a gloom across his 
mind; and no visions of beauty, no ideal 
forms of loveliness rose before him to which 
he could give a tangibility and a form, It 
was the stupendous ruins of Rome that first 
inspired Gibbon with the wish to write her 
history. Around him were scattered the 
trophies of great men; and the genius of 
architecture seemed to plead for a perpetua- 
tion of their memory. Many a massive 
column, and time-worn pillar were jutting 
out in the moonlight, and chequering with 
light and shade the revered spots where 
**Romulus stood, Tully spoke, or Cesar 
fell;” but it was a different locality that 
awoke the slumbering energies of a ‘Tacitus 
in the mind of Gibbon, and induced him to 
write “The Decline and Fall of Rome:” 
for he writes—* It was at Rome on the 15th 
of October 1764, as I sat musing amid the 
ruins of the capitol, while the barefooted 
friars were singing vespers in the Temple of 
Jupiter, now the Church of the Franciscans, 
that the idea of writing the Decline and Fall 
of the city first started in my mind, But my 
original plan was circumscribed to the decay 
of the city rather than the empire, which my 
further reading induced me to prosecute.” 
What scene roused the soul’ of Burns, and 
made him pour forth that song which thrills 
the heart like a trumpet? What filled the 
Ayrshire Ploughman with a zeal, an energy, 
and a battle-song worthy of Tyrtus before 
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the embattled walls of Ithome? It was in 
going from Kenmure to Gatehouse that the 
scene occurred in which the spirit of the 
Bruce took possession of the Bard—* The 
lightenings gleamed, the thunders rolled: 
the Poet enjoyed the awful scene: he spoke 
not a word; but next day he produced me 
the address— 


* Scots, wha hae wi’ Wallace bled ! 
Scots, wham Bruce has aften led ; 
Welcome to your gory bed, 

Or to victory.’ ” 


Danté gathered inspiration from the form 
and beauty of his Beatrice; while Petrarch, 
from a passing glimpse of Laura on her way 
to the church of St. Clare in Avignon, was 
so smitten with love and song, that his coun- 
try, forgetting the sorrows of the Man in 
the triumph of the Poet, called him from 
comparative obscurity, and proudly placed 
him among the worthiest of her sons. His 
name became an household word; and 


“ There is a tomb in Arqua, reured in air, 
Pillar’d in their sarcophagus repose 

The bones of Laura’s lover : here repair 
Many, familiar with his well-sung woes, 
The pilgrims of his genius.” 


Beethoven loved to wander forth by him- 
self. The hollow moanings of the coming 
storm, the whistlings of the agitated trees, the 
flowing stream, the gushing waterfall, the 
song of birds, the hum of voices, and the 
thousand things which fall upon the ear, 
filled him with delight, and imbued him with 
those wild and wondrous combinations which 
astonish and please every lover of music. 
The grand compositions of Handel were sug- 
gested by the hum and noise of London, as 
he himself states in a letter to Lady Lux- 
borough ; while Gluck, the composer of the 
operas, ‘* Artaxerxes,” “ Demetrius in Ve- 
nice,” and ** The Fall of the Giants,” was 
accustomed to have his pianoforte carried, 
on a fine day, into some beautiful meadow, 
fancying himself more capable of composing 
when under the influence of flowers and 
sunshine. Sarti, the Imperial Chapel Master 
at St. Petersburg, loved the mysterious gloom 
of a badly-lighted room; and the eloquent 
Bossuet, and the no less brilliant Curran, 
prepared for their oratorical display by wild 
and extemporaneous airs on the violoncello. 
Music is a sensuous influence which power- 
fully excites the mind; even the philosophic 
Bacon found his ideas more rife, and his ca- 





pacity for writing increased, by having an 
organ played in the adjacent room; and, 
happily, music is not limited to the pealing 
tones of the organ, the soft breathings of 
the lute, the stirring appeals of the trumpet, 
or the lively strings of the violin—there is 
music in the passing breeze and gushing rill, 
in the song of birds and hum of bees, and in 
the village bells, as they echo along the plain ; 
and even on the battle-field has their in- 
fluence been felt: for “who forgets the 
anecdote of Napoleon and the village bells 
of Brientz?’’ ‘ He was riding late one day 
over a battle-field, gazing, stern and un- 
moved, over the dying and the dead that 
strewed the ground by thousands round about 
him, when, suddenly, ‘ those Evening Bells’ 
struck up a merry peal. The Emperor 
paused to listen: his heart was softened— 
memory was busy with the past: he was no 
longer the Conqueror of Austerlitz, but the in- 
nocent, happy school-boy at Brientz; and dis- 
mounting from his horse, he seated himself on 
the stump of an old tree, and, to the astonish- 
ment of Rapp, who relates the circumstance, 
burst into tears.” Our gossip, “a thing of 
shreds and patches,” is too long to tell of 
young Fergusson’s early wonder at the power 
of the lever, and his thus acquired fondness 
for Natural Philosophy, and of other like sen- 
suous influences which have lit up a love for 
specific pursuits; but we cannot forego to 
speak of the influence of .scenery on the 
mind, by pointing to the death of the restless 
Rousseau, who, a few minutes before he 
breathed his last, spoke thus to his wife: 
‘Be so good as to open the window, that I 
may have the pleasure of seeing once more 
the verdure of that field. How beautiful it 
is! How pure the air! How serene the sky ! 
What magnificence in the aspect of nature! 
Look at the sun, whose smiling aspect seems 
to call me hence! God himself opens to me 
the bosom of his paternal goodness, and in- 
vites me to taste and enjoy, at last, that eter- 
nal tranquillity which I have so long and so 
ardently panted for.” It was on the Lake 
of Geneva that Byron composed the most 
beautiful portions of Childe Harold: the soft 
beauties of the place seemed, for a time, to 
woo him from the reckless career he too 
much loved ; for, in the 85th verse of the 3d 
Canto, he writes—— 


“Clear, placid Leman! thy contrasted lake 
With the wide world I dwelt in, is a thing 

Which warns me with its stillness to forsake 
Earth’s troubled waters—for a purer spring. 
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This quiet sail is as a noiseless wing 
To waft me from distraction. Once I loved 
Torn ocean’s roar ; but thy soft murmuring 
Sounds sweet, as if a sister’s voice reproved 
That I, with stern delights, should e’er have been 
so moved.” 


And speaking of the exquisite loveliness of 


Clarens, he sings— 


“He who hath loved not, here would learn that 
love 

And make his heart a spirit: he who knows 

That tender mystery, would love the more ;” 


for 


“Thine air is the young breath of passionate 
thought.” 


Enough! We sum up this wearisome gossip 
by an eloquent peroration from William 
Howitt on the influence of mountains:— 
‘** We involuntarily give to the mountaineer 
heroic and elevated qualities. He lives 
amongst noble objects, and must imbibe 
some of their nobility ; he lives amongst the 
elements of poetry, and must be poetical ; he 
lives where his fellow-beings are far, far 
separated from their kind, and surrounded 
by the sternness and the perils of savage 
nature; his social affections must, therefore, 


be proportionally concentrated, his home ties 


lively and strong; but, more than all, he 
lives within the barriers, the strongholds, the 
very last refuge which Nature herself has 
reared to preserve alive Liberty in the earth, 
to preserve to man his highest hopes, his 
noblest emotions, his dearest treasures, his 
faith, his freedom, his hearth, and his home.” 
——‘¢ Thanks be to God for Mountains, and for 
the Leonidases, the Tells, and the Hofers, 
that have lived and died among them.” 
J. H. 


ee 


GEMS FROM THE GERMAN. 


He who murmurs against his fate does not under- 
stand it; but he who accepts of it in peace will 
soon learn to understand it. What one has ex- 
perienced and learned, is always a stage he has 
made on the way to heaven.—Bettine. 


The most agreeable of all companions is a simple, 
frank man, without any high pretensions to an 
oppressive greatness ; one who loves life and under- 
stands the use of it; obliging alike at all hours; 
above all, of a golden temper, and steadfast as an 
anchor. For such a one we gladly exchange the 
greatest genius, the most brilliant wit, the pro- 
foundest thinker —Lessing. 
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From Ainsworth’s Magazine for April. 


A JAR OF HONEY FROM MOUNT HYBLA, 
BY LEIGH HUNT. 
No. IV. 

MYTHIC STORIES OF ANCIENT SICILY.—ALPHEUS AND 
ARETHUSA.—ACIS AND GALATEA.—RAPE OF PRO. 
SERPINE, . 

Tue mythic portion of the history of Sicily 

is like its region—small, rich, lovely, and 

terrible. It may be said to consist wholly 
of the stories of 'T ypheus, of Polyphemus 
and the Cyclopes, of Scylla and Charybdis, 
of the Sirens, of the Rape of Proserpine, of 

Alpheus and Arethusa, of Acis and Gala- 

tea—names, which have become music in 

the ears of mankind, 

What! is Typhzeus a musical name? and 
Polyphemus and the Cyclopes? Yes, of the 
grander sort; organ-like—the bass for the 
treble of the Sirens; the gloom and terror, over 
which floats away, through vine and almond, 
the lovely murmur of Alpheus and Arethusa, 

We shall not explain away these beautiful 
fables into allegory, physics, or any other 
kind of ungrateful and half-witted prose, 
They may have had the dullest sources, for 
aught we know, as beautiful streams may 
have their fountains in the dullest places, or 
delightful children unaccountably issue from 
the most common-place ancestors; but there 
they were of old, in Sicily, and here they 
are among us to this day in poets’ books, in 
painters’: colours, among the delights of every 
cultivated mind, true as any thing else that 
is known by its effects—spiritual creatures, 
living and breathing in the enchanted regions 
of the imagination. The poets took them in 
hand from infancy, and made them the real 
and immortal things they are. We shall 
not deny their analogy with beautiful or 
grand operations in nature, as long as the 
mystery and poetry of those operations are 
kept in mind also, Typhzeus, or Typhon, 
for instance, may be the Tifoon, or dread- 
ful wind, of the eastern seas, or the smoking 
of Mount /&tna, (from ves, to smoke,) or 
both in one, from some old primitive root; 
for as long as the cause of this remains a 
secret, and his effect is poetical, so long the 
spirit of the mystery may be embodied as 
imagination pleases. Suffice for us, that the 
thing is there, somehow. All that we object 
to is stopping at mechanical and prosaical 
causes, and thinking they settle any thing. 

This said personage Typhzeus is, it must 
be owned, a tremendous fellow to begin sto- 
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ries with of beautiful Sicily—to put at the 
head of creations containing so much love- 
liness. He was a monster of monsters, 
brought forward by Earth as a last desperate 
resource when her Giants had been over- 
thrown. His stature reached the sky; he 
had a hundred dragons’ heads, vomiting forth 
devouring flames; and when it pleased him 
to express his dissatisfaction, there issued 
from these heads the roaring and shrieking 
yells of a hundred different animals. Jupi- 
ter had as hard a task to conquer him, as 
Amadis had with the Endriago. A good re- 
port of the fight is to be found in Hesiod. 
Heaven trembled, and earth groaned, and 
ocean flashed with a double ghastly radi- 
ance, as they shot flames and bolts at one 
another. ‘The king of the gods at length col- 
lected all his deity for one tremendous effort, 
and leaping upon him with his whole armory 
of thunders, made all his foaming mouths 
hiss in the overwhelming blaze; the moun- 
tain hollows flashed fainter and fainter where 
he lay smitten; the rocks dropped about him 
like melted lead; and Jupiter tore up the 
whole island of Sicily, and flung it upon 
him, one promontory acting as a presser on 
one hand, another on another, a third on his 
legs, and the crater of Mount /&tna being 
left him for a spiracle. There he lay in the 
time of Ovid, making the cities tremble as 
he turned his neck; and there he lies still, 
for all that Brydone, or Smyth, or even Mon- 
sieur Gourbillon have proved to the contrary ; 
though scepticism has attained to such a 
pitch in that quarter, that the only danger in 
earthquakes is now attributed to people’s not 
being quick enough with displaying the veil 
of Saint Agatha. 

Compared with this cloud-capped enormi- 
ty, our old friend Polyphemus, (Many- Voice, ) 
the ogre, or Fee-Faw-Fum of antiquity, be- 
comes quite a human being. He and his 
one-eyed Cyclopes, (Round-Eyes,) are the 
primitive inhabitants of Sicily, before men 
ploughed and reaped. They kept sheep and 
goats, and had an eye to business in the can- 
nibal line; though what it exactly was that 
gave them their name, we cannot say; nor 
is it necessary to trouble the reader with the 
controversies on that point. Very huge fel- 
lows they were, beating Brobdignagians to 
nothing, Homer describes Polyphemus as 
looking like a ‘* woody hill.” He kept Ulys- 
ses and his companions in his cave to eat 
them, just as his oriental counterpart did 
Sindbad, and the giants of our childhood 
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proposed to feast on Jack; and when Ulys- 
ses put out the eye of roaring Many-Voice 
with a firebrand, and got off to sea, the blind 
monster sent some rocks after the ship, which 
remain stuck on the coast to this day. Yet 
by the magic of love and sympathy, we have 
seen even Polyphemus rendered pathetic in 
the pages of Theocritus; and Handel has 
done as much for him in his musical version 
of the story, especially in those exquisite 
caressing passages between Acis and Gala- 
tea, (“* The flocks shall leave the mountain,” 
&c.) which might fill the most amiable rival 
with torment, much more such a despe- 
rate innamorato as the man-mountain. Acis 
(Acuteness,) and Galatea, (Milky,)—(we 
like this fairy-tale restitution of the mean- 
ings of ancient names, the example of which 
was first set, we believe, by Mr. Keightley,) 
—forgot themselves, however, too far, when 
they made love before the very eyes of the 
rival,—not the only instance, we fear, of 
similar provocation given by the vanity of 
happy lovers. We regret it the more on ac- 
count of the monster’s hopelessness; and 
considering the little patience that was to be 
expected of him, almost half-pardon the rock 
which he sent on their ecstatic heads, 

Scylla and Charybdis, or Scylla and Glau- 
cus rather, is a far more appalling story of 
jealousy. Scylla properly belongs to the 
opposite coast of Naples; but as she and her 
fellow-monster Charybdis are usually named 
together, and the latter tenanted the Sicilian 
coast, and the strait between them was very 
narrow, she is not to be omitted in Sicilian 
fable. Charybdis (quasi Chalybdis, Hiding ? 
though some derive it from two words sig- 
nifying to “gape” and “ absorb,”) was a 
female robber, who, having stolen the oxen 
of Hercules, was condemned to be a whirl- 
pool, and suck ships into its gulf. But she 
was a horror not to be compared with Scyl- 
la, though the latter was thought less dan- 
gerous to pass. Mr. Keightly has so well 
told this story out of Homer, that we must 
repeat it in his words :— 7 

‘“‘ Having escaped the Sirens, and shunned 
the Wandering Rocks, which Circe told him 
lay beyond the mead of these songsters, 
Odysseus (Ulysses) came to the terrific Scylla 
and Charybdis, between which the goddess 
had informed him his course lay. She said 
he would come to two lofty cliffs opposite 
each other, between which he must pass. 
One of these cliffs towers to such a height, 
that its summit is for ever enveloped in clouds; 
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and no man, even if he had twenty hands 
and as many feet, could ascend it. In the 
middle of this cliff, she says, is a cave facing 
the west, but so high, that a man in a ship 
passing under it could not shoot up to it with 
a bow. In this den dwells Scylla (Bitch,) 
whose voice sounds like that of a young 
whelp: she had twelve feet and six long 
necks, with a terrific head, and three rows 
of close-set teeth on each. Evermore she 
stretches out these necks and catches the por- 
poises, sea-dogs, and other large animals of 
the sea, which swim by, and out of every 
ship that passes each mouth takes a man. 

«The opposite rock, the goddess informs 
him, is much lower, for a man could shoot 
over it. A wild fig-tree grows on it, stretch- 
ing his branches down to the water: but 
beneath, ‘divine Charybdis’ three times each 
day absorbs and regorges the dark water. 
It is much more dangerous, she adds, to pass 
Charybdis than Scylla. 

** As Odysseus sailed by, Scylla took siz 
of his crew ; and when, after he had lost his 
ship and companions, he was carried by 
wind and wave, as he floated on a part of 
the wreck, between the monsters, the mast 
by which he supported himself was suc ‘sed 
in by Charybdis. He held by the fig-tree, 
till it was thrown out again, and resumed his 
voyage.”—Mythology of Ancient Greece 
and Italy. Sec. edit., p. 271. 

It has been thought by some, that by the 
word Scylla is meant the bitch of the sea-dog, 
or seal,—a creature often found on this coast. 
Be this as it may (and the seal having a 
more human look than a dog, might suggest 
a more frightful image, to say nothing of its 
being more appropriate to the water,) who 
was “Scylla? and how came she to be this 
tremendous monster? From the jealousy of 
Circe. Scylla was originally a_ beautiful 
maiden, fond of the company of the sea- 
nymphs, and Glaucus (sea-green,) a god of 
the sea, was in love with her. She did not 
like him; and Glaucus applied to Circe for 
help, from her skill in magic. Circe fell in 
love with the lover, and being enraged with 
the attractions that made him refuse her, 
poisoned the water in which Scylla bathed. 
The result was the conversion of her lower 
limbs into a set of barking dogs. They 
were part of her; and when in her horror she 
thought to drive them back, she found her- 
self “ hauling” them along with her—one 
creature, says Ovid, hauling many : 


“ Quos fugit, attrahit una.”—Mera. xiv., v. 63. 
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This is very dreadful; yet Homer’s creature 
is more so. Her proceedings exactly resem- 
ble the accounts which mariners have given 
of a huge sea-polypus—a cousin of the kra- 
ken, or sea-serpent—who thrusts her gigantic 
feelers over the deck of an unsuspecting ship, 
and carries off a few seamen, ‘There isa 
picture of it in one of the editions of Buffon, 
But the dog-like barking, and the terrific 
head and teeth, to w hich the imagination 
involuntarily gives something of a “human 
aspect, leaves the advantage of the horrible 
still on the side of the poet. 

An old English poet, Thomas Lodge, ata 
time when our earliest dramatists, who were 
university-men, had set the example of a love 
of classical fable, wrote a poem on Glaucus 
and Scylla, in which there are passages of 
the loveliest beauty ; but it was spoilt asa 
whole, with conceits. In describing the 


nymph’s yellow hair, he makes use of a 
Sicilian image, very fit for our Blue Jar:— 


‘“‘Her hair, not truss’d, but scatter’d on her brow, 
Surpassing Hybla’s honey.” 

We are to suppose it lying in sunny flakes. 
Lodge, though an Oxford man, or perhaps 
for that reason, has curiously mixed up pagan- 
ism and Christianity in Glaucus’s complaint 
of his mistress: but the second verse is fine, 
and the last truly lover-like and touching :— 


* Alas, sweet nymphs, my godhead’s all in vain; 
For why? this breast includes immortal pain.” 


“Scylla hath eyes, but two sweet eyes hath Scylla; 
Scylla hath hands, fair hands, but coy in touching : 
Scyila in wit suprasseth grave Sibylla; 


(This is the Sibyl of AEneas) 


Scylla hath words, but words, well-stored with 
grutching ; 

Scylia, a saint in look, no saint in scorning, 

Look saint-like, Scylla, lest I die with mourning.” 


The modulation and antithetical turn of these 
verses will remind the reader not only of 
Lodge’s friends, Peele and Greene, who had 
both a fine ear for music, but of Shakspeare’s 
first production, Venus and Adonis, in which 
he exhibited that fondness for classical fable 
which never forsook him. It is remarkable, 
indeed, that the, old English poets, and those 
true successors of theirs. whom we have seen 
in our own time, have been almost more 
Greek in this respect than the Greeks them- 
selves. Spenser was half made up of it; 
Milton could not help introducing it in Para- 
dise Lost; and it was rescued from the 
degradation it underwent in the French school 
of poetry, with its cant about the “ Paphian 
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bower,” and its identifications of Venus and 
Chloe, by the inspired Muse of Keats. He 
has told the present story in his ‘ Endy- 
mion,” though not in his best manner, ex- 
cept where he speaks of Circe; of the inflic- 
tions of whose sorcery he gives a scene of 
the very finest and most appalling descrip- 
tion— 
“ A sight too fearful for the feel of fear.— 
In thicket hid— 


(It is Glaucus who is speaking, and whom 
the poet represents as having been beguiled 
into Circe’s love)— 


In thicket hid I cursed the haggard scene— 
The banquet of my arms, my arbour queen, 
Seated upon an uptorn forest root, 

And all around her shapes, wizard and brute, 
Laughing and wailing, groveling, serpenting. 
Fierce, wan, 
And tyrannizing was the lady’s book, 

As over them a gnarled staff she shook.” 





The look of a sorceress, full of the passions, 
was never painted more strongly than in the 
meeting of those epithets, “* wan and tyran- 
nizing;” and the word “lady” makes the 
fierceness more shocking. 

But Keats has not the heart to make the 
love part of the story end unhappily, much 
less to endure the brutification of the lovely 
limbs of Scylla. He revives her to be put 
into a Lover’s Elysium. So, in telling the 
story of Alpheus and Arethusa, he will not 
let Arethusa reject Alpheus willingly. He 
makes her lament the necessity as one of the 
train of Diana; and leaves us to conclude 
that the lovers became happy. It would 
hardly be necessary to tell any reader (only 
it is as pleasant to repeat these stories, as it 
is to hear beautiful old airs) that Alpheus was 
a river-god of Greece, who fell in love with 
the wood-nymph Arethuse; and that the lat- 
ter, praying for help to Diana, was convert- 
ed into a stream, and pursued under land 
and sea by the other enamoured water, as 
far as the island of Sicily, where the streams 
became united. The strangeness of the ad- 
venture, and the heauty of the names, have 
made everybody in love with the story. All 
the world knows how “ divine Alpheus,” as 
Milton says— 


“Stole under seas to meet his Arethuse ;” 


or rather they all knew the fact; but the 
how, or manner of it, was a puzzle, till the 
English poet related the adventure as it was 
witnessed by Endymion in a grotto under 


| 


| 


the sea. The lover of the Moon suddenly 
heard strange distant echoes, which seemed— 





“ The ghosts, the dying swells, 
Of noises far away —hist !—Hereupon 
He kept an anxious ear. The humming tone 
Came louder; and behold! there, as he lay, 
On either side out-gush’d, with misty spray, 
A copious spring; and both together dash’d 
Swift, mad, fantastic round the rocks, and lash’d 
Among the conchs and shells of the lofty grot, 
Leaving a trickling dew.” 


(These are the two living streams, one in 
pursuit of the other.) 


* At last they shot 
Down from the ceiling’s height, pouring a noise 
As of some breathless racers, whose hopes poise 
Upon the last few steps, and with spent force 
Along the ground they took a winding course, 
Endymion tollow’d, for it seem’d that one 
Ever pursued, the other strove to shun.” 





After a while, he hears a whispering dia- 
logue, in which the female voice shows 
plainly enough, that the speaker would stay 
if she might; but suddenly the severe face 
of Diana is before her, and in an instant 


“ fell 
Those two sad streams adown a fearful dell ;”’ 





and Endymion puts up a prayer for their 
escape. 

When the writer of these articles was in 
Italy, he saw on a mantle-piece a card in- 
scribed, Le Marquis de Retuse. This was 
the Frenchified denomination of a Sicilian 
nobleman, who, strangely combining Greek 
and Gothic in his title, was no less a person- 
age than the Marquis of Arethusa! He was 
proprietor, doubtless, of the spot where the 
fountain still exists;—ay, still exists, and 
under its old name, but according to travel- 
lers, deplorably altered, for it has become, as 
one of them contemptuously calls it, the pub- 
lic ** wash-tub!” It is the Syracusan laun- 
dry. Divers, therefore, are the jokes crack- 
ed on the “ nymphs” that now attend it; and 
some foreigners agree that such were the 
“ only nymphs” that ever existed, and are 
very merry and triumphant over the fallen 
condition of the once-exquisite Arethusa. 
Poor fellows! taking pains to vulgarize their 
own perceptions, and diminish the amount of 
grace and joy. As if Arethusa, like them- 
selves, were at the mercy of a homely asso- 
ciation ; and all that had been written about 
her, no better than their own account with 
the laundress! They flatter themselves ; and 
leave her just where she was,—every where, 
and immortal. It may not be very pleasant 
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to look for a poetic fountain, and find a laun- 
dry; but the imagination is a poor one in- 
deed, which is to be overwhelmed by it. Its 
nymphs could never have been very different 
from laundresses, if the truth were known; 
or at the utmost, of little higher stock than 
such as laundresses and milliners are the 
making of. 

There are two things, we confess, about 
the Sirens, that always perplexed us. In 
the first place, we never found anything par- 
ticularly attractive in any one of the songs 
aitributed to them, not even by Homer; and 
secondly, we are too much in the secret of 
their deformity. We know that they were 
ghastly monsters, bird-harpies with women’s 
heads, and surrounded with human bones ; 
and the consequence is, we can never find 
them in the least degree enticing. It is to 
no purpose that they combine stringed with 
wind instruments, and a voice crowning all. 
One of them may call herself Fair-Goddess 
(Leucothea,) and another Fine Voice (Li- 
geia,) and the third, Maiden-Face (Parthe- 
nope:)—we know all about them, and we 
are not be taken in. It would require a 
dream as horrible as Coleridge’s “ Pains of 
Sleep,” to bring our antipathy into any com- 
munication with them—to make us walk in 
our sleep towards their quarter :— 


“ Desire with loathing strangely mix’d, 
On wild and hateful objects fix’d; 
Fantastic passions, maddening brawl, 
And shame and terror over all.” 


When the modern poets turned the Sirens 
into mermaids, we think they greatly im- 
proved the breed. A woman, we grant, who 
is half a fish, is not a desideratum in the ab- 
stract; but at any rate she is better than a 
great human-faced bird hopping about; and 
besides, the conformation of the creatures 
being altered, we are not so sure they will 
do us harm, especially as the poets treat 
them with comparative respect, and some- 
times even with tenderness. The names 
above mentioned acquire a double elegance 
in the adjurations of the Spirit in Comus:—— 


“ By Thetis’ tinsel-slipper’d feet, 

And the songs of Sirens sweet, 

By dead Parthenope’s dear tomb, 
And fair Ligeia’s golden comb, 
Wherewith she sits on diamond rocks, 
Sleeking her soft alluring locks.” 


We 


These alluring locks come home to us. 
have seen such at our elbows, and can hear 
the comb passing through them. 
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Spenser increased the number of the Si- 
rens to five, and directly designated them as 
mermaids: 

“ And now they nigh approached to the stead 
Whereas those mermaids dwelt. It was a still 
And calmy bay, oh th’ one side sheltered 
With the broad shadow of an hoary hill; 

On th’ other side an high rock towered still, 

That *twixt them both a pleasant port they made, 

And did like an half theatre fulfil. 

There those five sisters had continual trade, 

And used to bathe themselves in that deceiptful 


shade.’ 
Faerie QuEENE, Book ii., Canto 12, 


This line is so soft and gently drawn out, 
and the place altogether so sweet and natu- 
ral, that when the Sirens begin to sing, we 
really feel in danger, and do not wonder that 
the poet’s hero desired his boatmen to 





* row easily, 
And let him hear some part of their rare melody.” 


In fact, they are even now detaining us too 
long, so we must push forward. 

We have kept the most beautiful of the 
Sicilian mythic stories to conclude with—for 
such, doubtless, is the Rape of Proserpine. 
It is full of the most striking contrasts of 
grandeur and beauty; both heaven and hell 
are in it—the freshest vernal airs, and the 
depths of Tartarus; and the hearts of a mo- 
ther and daughter beat through all. It is a 
tale at once of the wildest preternaturalism 
and the most familiar domestic tenderness. 
The daughter of Ceres is gathering flowers, 
with other damsels of her own age, in the 
Vale of Enna, intent upon nothing but seeing 
who shall get the finest. Suddenly, in the 
midst of the violets and jonquils, a clang is 
heard like the noise of a thousand caldrons 
—the earth bursts open, and a rapid, majes- 
tic figure appears, like a swarthy Jupiter, 
who, sweeping by Proserpine, whirls her 
with him into his chariot, and prepares to 
rush down through another opening. The 
nymph Cyane has alone the courage to bid 
him stop, and ask him why he dares to take 
away the daughter of Ceres. He makes no 
answer, but, knitting his brows like thunder- 
bolts, smites the fountain over which she pre- 
sided with an iron mace, and dashes down 
through it with his prey. It is the King of 
Hell himself, tired of celibacy, and resolved 
to have the fairest creature on earth for his 
wife, 

The cries of Proserpine become fainter as 
the earth closes over them—but they have 
been heard by Ceres, who comes, with all 
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the speed of a divine being, to see what is 
the matter. She can discern nothing; the 
tranquillity of the scene is restored—Cyane 
has melted away in tears. The goddess 
seeks every where in vain—she travels by 
day and by night, lit by two flaming pines 
from Mount /&tna. At length she learns 
who has got her daughter, and, by the inter- 
vention of Jupiter, Proserpine is allowed to 
come to earth and see her. ‘The mother 
and daughter are half drowned in tears, half 
absorbed in delight, and Jupiter would pre- 
vent their separation, but is not able—for 

Proserpine has eaten of a fatal fruit, compul- 

sory of her continuance with Pluto, and all 

that can be done is to stipulate for her being 
half a year with her mother, on condition of 
her being a good wife during the other half. 

Ceres makes a virtue of the necessity, seeing 

that her daughter is married to the brother 

of Jove—and Proserpine is content to divide 
the throne of Tartarus, and walk in gardens 
of her own, splendid, though under ground. 

The ancient poets made these gardens 

consist of all the flowers which she had been 
accustomed to gather in Sicily; but modern 
imagination, which (with their leave be it 
said) is still finer than theirs, and sees a 
beauty beyond its ordinary manifestations in 
the fitness of things, and the balance of good 
and evil, has told us, through the inspired 
medium of Spenser, that the garden was 
such a garden as might have been expected 
from ‘ the grandeur of the glooms” in those 
lower regions: 

“There mournful cypress grew in greatest store, 
And trees of bitter gall, and ebon sad, 
Deep-sleeping poppy, and black hellebore, 

Cold coloquintida, and tetra mad, 

Mortal samnitis, and cicuta bad, 

With which the unjust Athenians made to die 
Wise Socrates, who thereof quaffing glad 


Pour’d out his life and last philosophy 
To the fair Critias, his dearest belamy. 


The garden of Prosérpina this hight; 

And in the midst thereof a silver seat, 

With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 

In which she often used from open heat 

Herself to shroud, and pleasures to entreat; 
Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree, 

With branches broad dispread, and body great, 
Clothed with leaves, that aone the fruit might see, 
And loaden all with fruit as thick as it might be. 


Their fruit were golden apples, glistering bright.” 
Faerie QuEENE, Kook ii., Canto 7. 


Here we see that Proserpine enjoyed herself, 
though among flowers of a different kind 
from those to which she had been accustom- 
ed. She became used to the place, and 





found pleasures even in Tartarus. And rea- 
sonably. First, because she needed them; 
and in the second place, because she knew 
there was good as well as evil there, and 
that the evil things themselves contained 
good. The hemlock was “ bad,” inasmuch 
as it killed Socrates, but it was good, also, 
for many a medicinal cup. ‘ Deep-sleeping 
poppy” was a very kindly fellow, if properly 
treated—and all the flowers, after their kind, 
were full of beauty. Flowers cannot help 
being beautiful. Then there was the silver 
seat and the golden tree, and it is manifest 
that the summer sun used to come there 
through some unknown ravine, besides (as 
Wordsworth says), 


“Calm pleasures and majestic pains.” 


We do not, to be sure, see what good Tan- 
talus’s eternal thirst could have been to him, 
nor the everlasting wheel to Ixion, but, pro- 
bably, on coming up to those gentlemen, we 
should have found they were visions, put 
there to make us “snatch a fearful joy” at 
thinking we were not among them in propria 
persona. 

And so we take leave of the beautiful an- 
cient fables of Sicily, having found honey for 
our Jar even in the fields of Pluto.—In our 
next number we propose to look at the more 
flesh-and-blood stories of its real history, 
which will gradually conduct us to the ro- 
mance of its Norman times, and to its mod- 
ern pastoral, . 


ee 


AMELIORATION. 


Weexsty Hatr-Hotipay.— We perceive by an 
advertisement in the Manchester Guardian, that 
two hundred and seventy individuals, comprising 
some of the most eminent bankers, merchants, 
manufacturers, calico-printers, &c., of that town, 
agreed, at the solicitation of those employed by 
them, to close their places of business every Satur- 
day afternoon, on and after Saturday the 4th of 
November. We are happy to find that an example 
set for several years past in Edinburgh, has been 
followed in so important a seat of commerce and 
manufactures as Manchester. The benefits of rest 
from labour will, we are assured, be felt as well by 
the master as the man; for the latter returns with 
fresh vigour and efficiency to his employment after 
the relaxation of a holiday, provided it be properly 
spent. A move towards the earlier shutting of 
shops every night—as, for instance, seven or eight 
instead of nine or ten o’clock—is also becoming 
pretty general. In Edinburgh, this improvement 
has been effected for several years, without injury 
to employers, and the benefit of the employed. Suc- 
cess to all such meliorations!—Chambers’ Edin- 
burgh Journal. 
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From the Atheneum. 


A New Spirit of the Age. Edited by R. H. 
Horne, author of “Orion.” 2 vols. Smith, 
Elder & Co. 


Tue political, scientific, and artistic portions 
of this work are announced as in contempla- 
tion, their appearance depending upon the 
success with which these characters of the 
literary men are received. But we take 
leave to pronounce even the section before 
us incomplete. The selection savours too 
much of literary coterie. However, taking 
the work for what it really is, a peculiar 
view of a peculiar set of minds, with excep- 
tions introduced foil-wise (vide the article on 
“Thomas Ingoldsby”), there is much to 
amuse, as well as to suggest thought. The 
characters and criticisms are mostly execu- 
ted in a friendly spirit; and if the Editor be 
too fond of making certain “ little fishes talk 
like whales,” the hallucination is obviously 
sincere, and free from that irritable and sar- 
castic restlessness which distinguished his 
former speculations on the literary times in 
which he has lived. As to breaking a lance 
with him on this or the other canon of criti- 
cism—as to pointing out feebleness of illus- 
tration, or flatness of portraiture, we have no 
such intention ; but will talk over the volumes 
with our “ trusty and well-beloved gossip,” 
the Public—here giving a passage, there 
venturing a touch in enhancement or mitiga- 
tion, so as to invite it pleasantly to Mr. 
Horne’s feast, without offering a warrant for 
the manner in which his viands are served 
Up 


This ‘* New Spirit” opens with an ela- 
borate analysis of the works of Mr. Dickens, 
accompanied by a portrait engraved after 


one of Miss Gillies’s miniatures. As fitly 
might the professor of architecture attempt 
to resolve the Adler Strasse of Nuremburg 
into first principles of harmony and propor- 
tion, as the critic to reason philosophically 
ou Tony and Sam Weller, Mrs. Nickleby, 
and Mrs. Jarley and Miggs, and last, but not 
least lovely, Mrs. Gamp, with her idea of 
friendship at her side—the enduring Mrs. 
Harris! The accidental and hasty drol- 
leries thrown off by ‘ Boz” twelve years 
ago for the Old Monthly Magazine, little 
noticed as they were at the time, foresha- 
dowed, so to say, their writer’s full career, 
They announced that one among us was 
“taking notes,” and would “ prent ’°em”— 





that a set of works were coming, the charac- 
teristic excellences of which would be matter 
of circumstance and instinct, and the flaws 
of chance—and that the kindest of kind 
hearts and the most genial of spirits..... 
but we are following the very example of 
the text just denounced ; instead, therefore, 
of further remark, let us introduce a portrait 
in little” :— 

‘“‘ He talks much or little according to his 
sympathies. His conversation is genial. He 
hates argument; in fact, he is unable to 
argue—a common case with impulsive 
characters who see the whole truth, and feel 
it crowding and struggling at once for im- 
mediate utterance. He never talks for ef- 
fect, but for the truth or for the fun of the 
thing. He tells a story admirably, and 
generally with humorous exaggerations. His 
sympathies are of the broadest, and his lite- 
rary tastes appreciate all excellence. He is 
a great admirer of the poetry of ‘Tennyson. 
Mr. Dickens has singular personal activity, 
and is fond of games of practical skill. He 
is alsoa great walker, and very much given 
to dancing Sir Roger De Coverley. In pri- 
vate, the general impression of him is that 
of a first-rate practical intellect, with ‘no 
nonsense’ about him. Seldom, if ever, has 
any man been more beloved by contemporary 
authors, and by the public of his time.” 

The next article, which is devoted to 
“ Lord Ashley and Dr. Southwood Smith,” 
involves, of course, a dissertation on the 
newly-awakened spirit of the age—the bene- 
volence now so nobly and unceasingly at 
work for the benefit of the poor, the ignorant, 
and those for whom the Litany so affectingly 
pleads as “the desolate and oppressed.” 
On these topics it is needless for us to say 
a word. We are not satisfied of the taste 
which has brought forward the following per- 
sonal anecdote; but it is one which will go 
down to future literary days, and therefore, 
‘as a curiosity,” deserves a place here :— 

“Dr, Southwood Smith was the friend 
and physician of Bentham. The venerable 
and unaffected philanthropist, fully appre- 
ciating the importance of anatomical science, 
and lamenting the prejudice against dissec- 
tion, gave his own body to Dr, Smith, 
charging him to devote it to the ordinary 
purposes of science. His friend fulfilled his 
desire, and delivered the first lecture over 
the body—with a clear and unfaltering voice, 
but with a face as white as that of the dead 
philosopher before him. Alive, so cheerful 
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and serene——serene for ever now, and nothing 
more. The lecture was delivered on the 9th 
of June, 1832, in the Webb-street School of 
Anatomy. Dr. Smith availed himself of the 
occasion to give a view of the fundamental 
principles of Bentham’s philosophy, and an 
account of his last moments. Most of the 
particular friends and disciples of the de- 
ceased were present on the occasion, and his 
biographer has made this lecture the con- 
cluding part of the Memoir which has been 
prefixed to the uniform Edition of Bentham’s 
works just published. ‘The head and face 
were preserved by a peculiar process, but 
the latter being found painful in expression, 
is covered with a wax mask admirably exe- 
cuted and a correct likeness. ‘The skeleton 
also was preserved ; and the whole clothed 
in the ordinary dress worn by the philoso- 
pher (according to his own express desire) 
presenting him as nearly as possible as he 
was while living. Seated smiling ina large 
mahogany case with a glass front, the homely 
figure, with its long snow-white hair, broad- 
brimmed hat, and thick ash-plant walking- 
stick, resides with Dr. Southwood Smith, 
and may be seen by any one who takes an 
interest in the writings and character of 
Jeremy Bentham.” 

Next comes the slaughter of * Ingoldsby,” 
with whose banter (reckless, it must be 
admitted) Mr. Horne deals somewhat too 
savagely. ‘To this succeeds a character— 
nay, and a sort of biography—of that poet 
and scholar, but, above all, perverse humour- 
ist, the author of “ Gebir.” The following 
fragments are characteristic :— 

‘** Walter Landor, when a Rugby boy, was 
famous among other feats of strength and 
skill, for the wonderful precision with which 
he used a cast net; and he was not often 
disposed to ask permission of the owners of 
those ponds or streams that suited his morn- 
ing’s fancy. One day a farmer suddenly 
came down upon him; and ordered him to 
desist, and give up his net. Whereupon 
Landor instantly cast his net over the far- 
mer’s head; caught him; entangled him; 
overthrew him; and when he was exhausted, 
addressed the enraged and discomfited face 
beneath the meshes, till the farmer promised 
to behave discreetly. * * Walter Landor, 
when at Rugby school, was a leader in all 
things, yet who did not associate with his 
schoolfellows—the infallible sign of a strong 
and original character and course through 
life. He was conspicuous there for his re- 
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sistance to every species of tyranny, either 
of the masters and their rules, or the boys 
and their system of making fags, which 
things he resolutely opposed ‘against all 
odds ;’ and he was, at the same time, con- 
sidered arrogant and overbearing in his own 
conduct. He was almost equally famous 
for riding out of bounds, boxing, leaping, 
net-casting, stone-throwing, and for making 
Greek and Latin verses. Many of these 
verses were repeated at Rugby forty years 
after he had left the school. The ‘ master,’ 
however, studiously slighted him so long, 
that when at last the token was given of ap- 
probation of certain Latin verses, the indig- 
nant young classic being obliged to copy 
them out fairly in the ‘ play-book,’ added a 
few more, commencing with,— 


Hec sunt malorum pessima carminum 
Quot Landor unquam scripsit; at accipe 
Que Tarquini servas cloacam, 

Unde tuum, dea flava nomen, &c. 


From Rugby to Trinity College, Oxford, was 
the next remove of Walter Landor. He 
was ‘ rusticated’ for firing off a gun in the 
quadrangle; but as he never intended to 
take a degree, he did not return. * * During 
the time he was studying Italian in London, 
after leaving Trinity, his godfather General 
Powell, was anxious that he should enter 
the army, for which he seemed peculiarly 
adapted, excepting that he ertertained repub- 
lican principles which ‘ would not do there.’ 
This proposal being negatived, his father 
offered to allow him four hundred pounds per 
annum, if he would adopt the law and reside 
in the Temple; but declared that he would 
allow him but little more than one-third of 
that sum, if he refused. * * That his uncle 
was not so far wrong in thinking Landor 
well suited to a military life, the following 
anecdote will serve to attest.—At the break- 
ing out of the Spanish war against the 
French, he was the first Englishman who 
landed in Spain. He raised a few troops at 
his own expense and conducted them from 
Corunna to Aguilar, the head-quarters of 
General Blake, Viceroy of Gallicia. For 
this he received the thanks of the Supreme 
Junta in the Madrid Gazette, together with 
an acknowledgment of the donation of twenty 
thousand reals from Mr. Landor.” 

We leave the author of ‘Pericles and 
Aspasia” to settle with the author of ‘ Orion” 
for this disinterment of his past “ works and 
days.” 
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The next slide in the magic lantern shows 
us a portrait of “ William and Mary’’—the 
good, gifted, petulant, but heart-sound How- 
itts. A biography, reprinted from an old 
memoir, explains some of the primitive 
causes of hue and form. Their strong, 
healthy sympathies for nature and the coun- 
try, it seems, are inherited from a yeomanly 
ancestry, living in a primitive corner of the 
kingdom. Reasons, too, are given for an 
active nonconformity, which takes attitudes, 
every now and then, perplexing and vexa- 
tious, but as often energetic in generous 
causes. ‘Too little stress is laid on the lady’s 
prowess as a ballad-writer: since poor Hogg 
was laid beneath the heather, she has the 
faéry world entirely to herself. Moreover, 
in talking of the provincial and “ prose pas- 
toral writers” of the age—apropos of the 
Howitts—-we think the exhibiter of its 
“spirit” should have devoted ‘wider space to 
that popular class of authors, who live and 
labour in the scenes they describe—the El- 
liotts, the Bethunes. ‘This is as clearly a 


feature of the time as the one to which we 
must next advert—though “ delicately,” and 
with a fear of controversy :— 

‘‘ Edward Bouverie Pusey is the second 


son of the late Hon. Philip Pusey, and grand- 
son of the Earl of Radnor. His father as- 
sumed the name of Pusey on becoming the 
possessor of Pusey, in the county of Berks, 
an estate held by that family from a period 
considerably anterior to the Norman con- 
quest, and held under a grant from Canute 
by cornage, or the service of a horn. The 
Pusey horn is well known to antiquaries, 
Dr. Pusey was born in 1800, and entered 
the University of Oxford in 1818, as a gen- 
tleman commoner of Christ Church, His 
name appears in the first class in 1822, 
Shortly afterwards he became a fellow of 
Oriel College; in 1824 he obtained the prize 
for the Latin essay, and in 1828 he became 
Regius Professor of Hebrew and Canon of 
Christ Church. In this year he married a 
lady, since deceased. In 1825 he had taken 
the degree of M.A., and at the usual periods 
subsequently took those of B.D., and D.D. 
Dr. Pusey is therefore in his forty-fourth 
year. He is somewhat under the middle 
size, pale, and of a meditative and intellec- 
tual countenance. Asa preacher, he is calm, 
logical and persuasive, and there is an air 
of sincerity about every word which he ut- 
ters which is never without its effect. His 
theological views were at one time supposed 





to be verging towards those of the German 
theologians, but they underwent a very de- 
cided change before the year 1833, when he 
became one of the founders of the associa- 
tion, out of which sprang the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times.’ ” 

The tone of the rest of the essay is, wisely, 
throughout historical rather than speculative. 

After Dr. Pusey is dismissed, a rubber of 
novellists is ‘*got up;” and these are Mr, 
James, Mrs. Gore, Captain Marryatt, and 
Mrs, Trollope: sufficient, of their four pro- 
lific selves, to fill a moderate library. So 
much, indeed, has the first lady written, that 
her best works run too great danger of being 
forgotten: for which reason we will amend 
the notice, as far as she is concerned, by 
pointing out her Polish and Hungarian Tales 
as superior to the flashy sketches of May 
Fair, by which they have since been over- 
laid. As for Mrs. Trollope, she is fiercely 
assailed as a grievance-monger. Something 
more has still to be said on the appearance 
of that character, be his politics what they 
will, in Fiction. And if the novels of the 
age were to be talked about, ‘ Violet,” and the 
‘Two Old Men’s Tales,” and “ The Flirt,” 
should assuredly not have been forgotten. 

Next come some of the figures over whom 
the artist delights to linger, Mr. Talfourd, as 
representing Drama,—Mr. Monckton, Milnes, 
and Mr. Hartley Coleridge, that too-coyly- 
hidden poet and prose-writer, whose ‘ Biog- 
raphia Borealis” is one of the most delighful 
and original of modern books, But we are 
bound over, for the moment, to be neither 
poetical nor critical: our next and last ex- 
tract, then, on the present occasion, shall be 
anecdotical :-— 

“Thomas Noon Talfourd is a native of 
Reading. His mother was the daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Noon, who was for thirty 
years the minister of the Independent con- 
gregation there. Accordingly he was in- 
structed in their strict tenets, and his early 
education was obtained in their school at 
Mill-Hill; but being removed to the public 
grammar-school under Dr. Valpy, he there 
acquired a love of Shakspeare and the 
drama—forbidden ground to his native sect 
—and soon adopted the less rigid doctrines 
of the Church of England. At the same 
time he acquired those ardent political feel- 
ings, which, tempered by time, he has al- 
ways since maintained. His poetical talent 
was developed equally early. In the year 
1811, while still at school, he published a 
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volume entitled ‘ Poems on various Subjects.’ 
The subjects are interesting, as evincing the 
character of his thoughts at this early period. 
One of them entitled ‘On the Education of 
the Poor,’ and another, ‘The Union and 
Brotherhood of Mankind,’ obtained for him 
the acquaintance of Joseph Fox, distinguish- 
ed for his zeal in the cause of education, and 
this new friend introduced him by letter to 
Lord (then Mr. Henry) Brougham. He 
was received by that distinguished individu- 
al with the utmost kindness, and encouraged 
to work his way to the bar through litera- 
ture. Following this judicious advice, he 
engaged himself in 1813, to Mr. Chitty for 
a period of four years. The literary career 
of the young lawyer began with an essay 
published in the ‘ Pamphleteer,’ early in 
1813, entitled ‘ An Appeal to the Protestant 
Dissenters of Great Britain on behalf of the 
Catholics.’ This essay was eloquently writ- 
ten, and breathed a spirit of liberality, such 
as is rightly denominated ‘ Christian.’ Tal- 
fourd was then under eighteen. ‘ A Critical 
Examination of some objections taken by 
Cobbett to the Unitarian Relief Bill,’ was a 
very successful attempt to grapple with a 
writer of such singular power, ‘ Observa- 
tions on the Punishment of the Pillory,’ and 
‘An Appeal against the Act for regulating 
toyal Marriages,’ took the side of humani- 
ty against barbarous custom and mistaken 
notions of national policy. An ‘ Attempt to 
Estimate the Poetical Talent of the Present 
Age,’ written in 1815, is chiefly remarkable 
as testifying his high appreciation of the 
poetry of Wordsworth, (at a period when 
such a testimony was sufficient to ensure al- 
most universal ridicule,) and scarcely less 
so for the courage with which it denounced 
the gloomy exaggerations of Lord Byron, 
who was then in the full blaze of his popu- 
larity. Hazlitt’s ‘Spirit of the Age’ was not 
published till ten years afterwards, Mr, 
Talfourd was probably the very first who 
publicly declared, on critical grounds, that 
William Wordsworth was a true poet. * * 
In 1817, Talfourd started as a Special Plea- 
der. During his period of study he had as- 
sisted Mr, Chitty in his voluminous work on 
the Criminal Laws. The chief quarters in 
which he carried on his literary labours, 
were now in the ‘ Retrospective Review,’ 
and the ‘ Encyclopaedia Metropolitana.’ The 
articles on ‘ Homer,’ on ‘ Greek Tragedians,’ 
and * Greek Lyric Poets,’ in the latter, were 





written by him. He began his connection 
Votume VI.—6 


with the ‘ New Monthly’ in 1820, and con- 
tinued to furnish the dramatic criticisms, be- 
sides other papers, in that magazine for 
twelve years. He subsequently wrote in 
the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ and ‘ London Maga- 
zine, and published in 1826 a Memoir of 
Mrs. Radcliffe, prefixed to her posthumous 
work of * Gaston de Blondeville.”, About the 
same time he brought out an edition of 
‘ Dickenson’s Guide to the Quarter Sessions,” 
a labour for which the puzzled brains of 
country squires best know now to feel grate- 
ful to him, Mr. Talfourd was called to the 
bar by the Society of the Middle Temple in 
1821, and joined the Oxford Circuit and 
Berkshire Sessions. In 1822 he married 
Rachel, daughter of John Powell Rutt, Esq., 
aname well known to political reformers. 
The gradual extention of his professional 
engagements through the circuit, induced 
him to retire from the sessions at the expira- 
tion of twelve years, when he was called to 


the degree of Serjeant—the very same year . 


in which he wrote his tragedy of ‘Ion.’ He 
now confines his practice almost exclusively 
to the circuit of the Common Pleas. Any 
exception has been on occasions when his 
sympathies excited him toexertion. He un- 
dertook the defence of the ‘ ‘True Sun’ news- 
paper in the King’s Bench, and electrified 
the court by his eloquence on that occasion. 
fis defence of ‘ Tait’s Magazine’ against 
Richmond, in the Exchequer, was equally 
brilliant and sound of argument. In 1834, 
the electors of Reading returned their distin- 
guished townsman to Parliament by a large 
majority, composed of all parties. He was re- 
turned again in the General Election of 1839, 
but declined standing in that of 1841. His 
parliamentary career has been distinguished 
by the same high talent, consistency of prin- 
ciple, and moral purpose, which have per- 
vaded his life. His most celebrated speech- 
es are those on moving for the Law of Copy- 
right, and on bringing forward his ‘Custody 
of Infants’ Bill.’”’ 

We would gladly have exchanged some of 
the high-flown criticisms on the Sergeant’s 
tragedies for a record of the first perform- 
ance of ‘ Ion,’ which, as assembling the intel- 
lect and genius of England, was a spectacle 
not to be forgotten by those who were pre- 
sent. 

What a strange trefoil have we next, by 
way of representing the philosophical and 
philanthropic wit of the age,—the Rev. Syd- 
ney Smith, Mr. Fonblanque, and Mr. Jerrold! 
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We will leave each gentleman to make his 
own comment on the association, having ‘a 
tingling consciousness” of the safety of 
silence on such delicate matters. And we 
will leave the Bard of Rydal to sonnetize ore 
rotundo his thoughts on being here yoked 
with the cheerful and spirited author of 
“Rimini.” Very droll, however, to our ap- 

prehensions, is the chord thus put together 
by way of close to the first volume of ‘ The 
New Spirit of the Age.” 

On opening the second volume, the reader 
will at once find something to arrest atten- 
tion in the striking portrait of Mr. Tennyson, 
after one of Mr. Laurence’s clever drawings. 
It is the head of a poet, poetically rendered ; 
and Mr. Horne must excuse us if we esteem 
it a more satisfactory comment on the wri- 
tings of the author of * Locksley Hall” and 
*‘(Enone,” than the one-and-thirty pages of 
analysis and criticism here given, which are 
vague and feeble. In discussing the poets of 
the age, the editor and his friends move in 
fetters—speak too largely from the prompt- 
ings of their own sympathies, and too little 
in accordance with the canons of the art, 
which, dispute as men may about classicism 
and romanticism, the passionate and the con- 
templative schools, are essentially immuta- 
ble. ‘This remark applies, also, to the chap- 
ters on Mr. Marston and Mr. Browning, and 
the one strangely uniting Mrs. Norton and 
Miss Barrett! ‘Then we have to regret, that 
some of the peculiar excellencies of the lat- 
ter lady are not so much as touched on. 
No writer on Miss Barrett’s genius should 
have failed to award high honour to the Ro- 
maunt of “ Margret,” or done such scanty 


justice to the rare lyrical sweetness of some 


of her measures, as “* The Deserted Gar- 
den.” Her deep and quaint learning, her 
tendency and taste for mystical contempla- 
tion, are obvious beyond mistake ; but of her 
merits as an artist, the public has not yet a 
sufficient relish. Let-us now rob the book 
of three pages of plain prose, concerning 
one who, perhaps, among all his contempo- 
raries, is the furthest from the transcenden- 
talists :— 

“Thomas Babington Macaulay is the son 
of Zachary Macaulay, well known as the 
friend of Wilberforce, and, though himself 
an African merchant, one of the most ardent 
abolitionists of slavery. In 1818, T. B. Ma- 
caulay became a member of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he took his Bachelor’s 





degree in 1822. He distinguished himself 
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as a student, having obtained a scholarship, 
twice gained the Chancellor’s medal for Eng- 
lish verse, and also gained the second Cra- 
ven Scholarship, the highest honour in clas- 
sics which the University confers. Owing 
to his dislike of mathematics, he did not com- 
pete for honours at graduation, but neverthe- 
less he obtained a Fellowship at the October 
competition open to graduates of Trinity, 
which he appears to “have resigned before 
his subsequent departure for India. He de- 
voted much of his time to the ‘ Union’ de- 
bating Society, where he was reckoned an 
eloquent speaker. Mr, Macaulay studied at 
Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to the bar in 
1826. In the same year his ‘ Essay on Mil- 
ton’ appeared in the ‘ Edinburgh Review’; 
and out of Lord (then Mr.) Jeffrey’s admira- 
tion of that paper, arose an intimate friend- 
ship. Macaulay, visiting Scotland soon after- 
wards, went the circuit with Mr, Jeffrey. 
His connexion with the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ 
has continued at intervals ever since. By 
the Whig administration Mr. Macaulay was 
appointed Commissioner of Bankrupts. He 
commenced his parliamentary career about 
the same period, as member for Colne, in the 
Reform Parliament of 1832, and again for 
Leeds in 1834, at which time he was secre- 
tary to the India Board. His seat was, how- 
ever, soon relinquished, for inthe same year 
he was appointed member of the Supreme 
Council in Calcutta, under the East India 
Company’s new charter. Arriving at Cal- 
cutta, in September, 1834, Mr. Macaulay 
shortly assumed an important trust in addi- 
tion to his seat at the Council. At the re- 
quest of the Governor General, Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck, he became President of the 
commission of five, appointed to frame a pe- 

nal code for India; and the principal provi- 
sions of this code have been attributed to 
him. One of its enactments, in particular, 
was so unpopular among the English inhabi- 
tants, as to receive the appellation of the 
‘Black Act.’ It abolished the right of ap- 
peal from the Local Courts to the Supreme 
Court at the Presidency, hitherto exclusively 
enjoyed by Europeans, and put them on the 
same footing with natives, giving to both an 
equal right of appeal to the highest Provin- 
cial Courts. Inconvenience and delay of jus- 
tice had been caused by the original prac- 
tice, even when India was closed against 
Europeans in general, but such practice was 
obviously incompatible with the rights and 
property of the natives under the new sys- 
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tem of opening the country to general resort. 
This measure of equal justice, however, ex- 
posed Mr. Macaulay, to whom it was uni- 
versally attributed, to outrageous personal 
attacks in letters, pamphlets, and at public 
meetings. The various reforms and changes 
instituted by Lord W. Bentinck and Lord 
Auckland, were advocated in general by Mr. 
Macaulay. He returned to England in 1838. 
Mr. Macaulay was elected member for Ed- 
inburgh, on the liberal interest, in 1839; and 
being appointed Secretary at War, he was 
re-elected the following year, and again at 
the general election in 1841. No review of 
his political career is here intended ; although 
in relation to literature, it should be mention- 
ed that he opposed Mr. Serjeant Talfourd’s 
Copyright Bill, and was the principal agent 
in defeating it. As a public speaker, he 
usually displays extensive information, close 
reasoning, and eloquence; and has recently 
bid fair to rival the greatest names among | 
our English orators. His conversation in 
private is equally brilliant and instructive.” 
The chapter immediately following this, 
on Messrs. Heok and Hood, is one of the 
flimsiest in the volume. The ‘ salmons in 
both” which would justify their being paral- 
leled, are the initials of their monosyllabic 
names—the one being all prose, the other all 
‘of poetry compact”—the one in society 
quick, clever, and volatile, the other quaint 
and silent; “silver” and ‘ golden”—to adopt 
Mr. Carlyle’ s classification—with a ven- 
geance! “Next come Miss Martineau and 
Mrs. Jameson, yoked together in right of 
their energetic sympathies for the anomalous 
position of woman in society. Here, in truth, 
was a fine text for a chapter essential to our 
contemporary history, which, glancing back 
to the days of Mrs. Macaulay or Mary Wol- 
stonecraft, might have profitably shown how 
far men have since advanced in their recog- 
nition of female rights. But such a chapter 
would have claimed a wider range of illus- 
trations, We have but one or two phases, 
at most, of the talent of each elected lady. 
The next article is written with greater 
gusto, being devoted to “ Sheridan Knowles 
and William Macready,” or—to speak plain- 
ly to the reader beyond the coteries—to the 
consideration of acted and unacted Drama, 
versus Manager. This cause was sure, under 
the present auspices, to be argued eagerly. 
We believe that Mr. Horne has strained 
every nerve to put away personality from its 
discussion; but is not the strain evident in 
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the following characters, which we give cum 
grano, &c., for the benefit of the curious, 
and as one of the best pieces of writing in 
the book !— 

‘“¢ Mr. Macready’s character (we deal only 
with such elements of it as are directly or 
indirectly of public influence) is made up of 
stronger opposites than is usual, however 
common those antagonisms are in forcible 
characters. He has great energies of action, 
and a morbid will. He has a limited imagi- 
nation, with a large ambition. His imagina- 
tion is slow and dull of vision, but quick and 
sensitive to feel. It, therefore, continually 
misleads him beyond retreat. For this rea- 
son, his hasty judgments are always wrong, 
and his slow judgments futile from exhausted 
impulses. * * Mr. Macready takes no 
advice but that which backs his own opinion. 
His constant errors in judgment show that 


they proceed from the same man, His spirit 


is a hot-headed steed, capable of leaping 
great conclusions; but he wants faith in those 
things, and in hineaell, which would enable 
him to succeed greatly; and when he does 
leap, he makes up for a long arrear of doubts 
by wilfulness, and ‘falls on the other side.’ 
He has genial feelings, but a morbid fancy 
which troubles them. It pains him to laugh. 
His temperament is impetuous, his hopes 
dreary, his purposes high-minded, his opin- 
ions conflicting, and ‘ his luck against him,’ 
with his own assistance. He boldly incurred 
the odium of allowing Anti-Corn-law meet- 
ings in Covent Garden, besides giving an 
arm-sweeping slash at recent taxations in a 
farewell address ; and he made a speech to 
the poor Duke of Cambridge, on receiving a 
‘testimonial’ at which all his best friends 
blushed, and he himself, before the farce was 
concluded, which had cost so much pains to 
get up, wished a large trap-door would un- 
bolt itself beneath his feet. Asa patron of 
modern dramatic literature, he has been total- 
ly mistaken by others, and the less he ever 
attempts of this kind in future, the better for 
all parties. As a supporter of the Shakspe- 
rean drama, and all the fine old ‘stock 
pieces,’ he has not been encouraged according 
to his deserts; and, with all his faults, the 
want of sufficient patronage in his own coun- 
try, is discreditable to the age. Few men 
ever had the sympathies of the public more 
completely in their power than Sheridan 
Knowles. Scarcely any imprudence or defi- 
ciency that he could be guilty of, in a new 
play, would cause the audience to damn it, 
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though they might net go again to see it. 
With Macready the case is different. He 
always has enemies in the ‘ house,’ and a 
large party, or parties, against him out of 
the ‘house.’ Some for one thing, some for 
another, abstract or personal, private or pub- 
lic. Strong and unfailing friends he also has, 
and they form a party, though comparatively 
a small one, and rapidly decreasing. Like 
all very anxious men, Mr. Macready, besides 
his bad judgment, is unlucky ; ‘and Mr. 
Knowles, like all careless men, is usually in 
good luck, notwithstanding his —= defi- 
ciency in judgment. The one ‘ darkens 
averse’ at all critical strictures, the other 
calls every critic he meets ‘my dear boy.’ * * 
Both have now been before the public these 
twenty-five or thirty years, and have well 
earned the estimation they have obtained. 
Mr. Knowles commenced his career as an 
actor, but has some time since abandoned it. 
He is still in vigorous life, and full of excel- 
lent spirits—poetical, convivial, and Hiber- 
nian. In private he is a prodigious favourite 
with all who know him; frank, burly, smi- 
ling, off-hand, voluble, and saying whatever 
comes uppermost; with a large heart beating 


under a great, broad, and deep chest, not 
easily accessible to care or trouble, but con- 
stitutionally jovial and happy. Mr. Macrea- 
dy, in private, is good-natured, easy, unaf- 
fected, without the least attempt at display, 
extremely gentleman-like, habitually grave, 


and constitutionally saturnine. His smile is 
melancholy, and his expression is occasion- 
ally of great kindness. He speaks little; 
with frequent hesitation, but well; with good 
sense, and enlarged and licnevelent sympa- 
thies, moral and | political. His views of art 
are confused between the real and ideal. Mr. 
Knowles occasionally delivers lectures on 
the Drama, which are conspicuous for no 
philosophy or art, and an abundance of good 
humour, and the warmest admiration of his 
favourite authors. 

More carelessly thrown off, less graphic, 
and less minute as a resemblance, but still 
smart, is the following vignette of Sir Ed- 
ward Bulwer. We add the word or two on 
the propensities of other authors, for the 
benefit of all such as deal with the Sphynx: 

“ Now, it may be the fact, that nothing 
would convey so complete a conviction to 
the mind of Sir Lytton of his own genius 
and general talents, and so perfect a sensa- 
tion of inward satisfaction and happiness, as 
to be seated at a table—say in the character 
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of an ambassador—with his fingers covered 
with dazzling rings, and his feet. delightfully 
pinched in a pair of looking-glass boots with 
Mother-Shipton heels, while he held a con- 
versation with two diplomatic foreigners of 
distinction, from different courts, each in his 
own language; took up the thread of an 
argument with a philosopher on his right; 
put in every now and then a capital repartee 
to the last remark of a wit at his left elbow, 
while at every moment’s pause he continued 
three letters lying before him—one to the 
Minister of State for the Home Department, 
one to a friend (inclosing a postscript for his 
tailor,) and one on love, containing some 
exquisite jokes in French and Italian on the 
Platinic Republic—and all those conversa- 
tions, and arguments, and repartees, and 
writings, continuing at the same time—each 
being fed from the same fount with enough 
to last till the turn came round, And finally, 
that he should discover the drift of one diplo- 
matist, talk over the other to his views, con- 
fute the philosopher, silence the court wit, 
convey the most important information to the 
‘nglish Premier, give his friend all the advice 
he asked, and something far more subtle 
besides (together with the clearest directions 
and fractional measurements in the _post- 
script,) and that the love-letter should not 
only answer every possible purpose of kind- 
liness, delight, amusement, and admiration, 
but should, by a turn of the wrist, be easily 
convertible into an exquisite chapter for a 
future novel. But where is the great mis- 
chiefofany private fancies ofthis kind, which, 
moreover, have some foundation in an un- 
doubted versatility and general accomplish- 
ments? Even in the matter of external 
daintiness, a great deal too much fuss is made 
about it, and many ill-natured remarks vented 
as if no other eminent man had a private 
hobby. If the private hobbies of the ma- 


jority of our leading minds, and well-known 


men of genius were displayed, the eyes of the 
Public would open to the largest circle, and 
its mouth become pantomimic. One great 
author has a fancy for conjuring tricks, which 
he performs, ‘in a small circle,’ to admira- 
tion; another would play at battledore and 
shuttle-cock till he dropped; another or two 
(say a dozen) prefer a ballet to any other 
work of art; one likes to be a tavern-king, 
and to be placed in ‘ the chair ;’ another pre- 
fers to sit on a wooden bench round the fire 
of a hedge alehouse, and keep all the smock- 
frocks in a roar; two or three are amateur 
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mesmerists, and practise ‘the passes’ with 
prodigious satisfaction; one poet likes to walk 
in a high wind and a pelting rain, without his 
hat, and repeating his verses aloud ; another 
smokes during half the day, and perhaps 
half the night with his feet upon the fender, 
and puffing the cloud up the chimney ; another 
sits rolled up in a bear’s-skin, and as soon as 
he has got ‘ the idea,’ he rushes out to write 
it down; another has a fancy for playing all 
sorts of musical instruments, and could not 
be left alone in a room with organ, bagpipe, 
or bassoon, but in a few minutes a symphony 
would begin to vibrate through the wall ;— 
and if so much is thought of an over-attention 
to a man’s bodily outside, what should be said 
of those who——as one would fill a tub—pour 
or cram into the bodily inside so much that 
is not harmless, but injures health, and with 
it injures the powers of the mind, and the 
moral feelings, besides shortening the dura- 
tion of life, “We should look into ourselves, 
and be tolerant.” 

As we have become personal and “ pencil- 
ling,” we will eke out our gallery by one 
little scene more, which discloses to us two 
other men of genius, and the diversity of 
their manner of hoping :— 

“‘ Leigh Hunt and Carlyle were once pre- 
sent among a small party of equally well- 
known men. It chanced that the conversa- 
tion rested with these two—both first-rate 
talkers--and the others sat well pleased to 
listen. Leigh Hunt had said something about 
the Islands of the Blest, or El Dorado, or 
the Millennium, and was flowing on in his 
bright and hopeful way, when Carlyle dropt 
some heavy tree-trunk across Hunt’s plea- 
sant stream, and banked it up with philoso- 
phical doubts and objections at every interval 
of the speaker’s joyous progress. But the 
unmitigated Hunt never ceased his overflow- 
ing anticipations, nor the saturnine Carlyle 
his infinite demurs to those finite flourishings. 
The listeners laughed and applauded by 
turns; and had now fairly pitted them against 
each other, as the philosopher of Hopeful- 
ness and that of the Unhopeful. The contest 
continued with all that ready wit and philo- 
sophy, that mixture of pleasantry and pro- 
fundity, that extensive knowledge of books 
and character, with their ready application in 
argument or illustration, and that perfect ease 
and good-nature, which distinguish each of 
these men. The opponents were so well 
matched that it was quite clear the contest 
would never come to an end, But the night 

6* 





was far advanced, and the party broke up. 
They all sallied forth; and leaving the close 
room, the candles and the arguments behind 
them, suddenly found themselves in presence 
of a most brilliant star-light night. They 
all looked up. ‘ Now,’ thought Hunt, ‘ Car- 
lyle’s done for!—he can have no answer to 
that! ‘There!’ shouted Hunt, ‘look up 
there! look at that glorious harmony that 
sings with infinite voice an eternal song of 
hope in the soulof man.’ Carlyle looked up. 
They all remained silent to hear what he 
would say. ‘They began to think he was 
silenced at last—he was a mortal man. But 
out of that silence came a few low-toned 
words, in a broad Scotch accent. And who, 
on earth, could have anticipated what the 
voice said? ‘ Eh! it’s a sad sight !’——Hunt 
sat down on a stone step. They all laughed 
—then looked very thoughtful.” 

Enough of this gossip. There remain still 
an essay on Mrs. Shelley, a feeble flagellation 
of Mr. Ainsworth, a piece of dreary pleasan- 
try directed against Mr. Robert Montgomery, 
and an estimate of the poetical powers of Mr. 
Henry Taylor, and the author of “ Festus.” 
Interleaved—-interchaptered, to coin a word 
on the authority of “The Doctor”—and the 
rest re-written and seasoned with anecdote 
by every man according to his own liking 
and opportunities, this ‘“* New Spirit of the 
Age” might become a library book. As it is, 
its day must end with the circulating libra- 
res, as not the least pleasant ephemeron of 
the season. 
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METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


The Woods and Forests report states the pro- 
gress made in purchasing the interests in the pro- 
perty in the several lines of improvement authorized 
to be made under the acts three and four Victoria. 
On those several lines, up to the 5th of January last, 
they had completed purchases to the amount of 
300,7551. 5s. 8d., and have contracted for further 
purchases to the amount of 194,6411. 13s. 6d. In 
the line from Oxford street to Holborn they have 
completed purchases to the amount of 166,8511/. 12s. 
10d., and contracted for further purchases to the 
amount of 15,906l. 15s. In the line from Bow street 
to Charlotte street, Bloomsbury, they have complet- 
ed purchases to the amount of 35,4641. lls., and 
contracted for further purchases to the amount of 
26,4851. In the line from the London docks to 
Spitalfields church they have completed purchases 
| to the amount of 44,1571. 16s., and contracted for 
further purchases to the amount of 71,102/. 18s. 6d. 
In the line from Coventry street to Long acre they 
have completed purchases to the amount of 54,2811. 
5s. 10d., and contracted for further purchases to the 
amount of 78,477/.—Zzaminer. 
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EXCUSES FOR BEING OUT LATE. 


Tue March number of Hood’s Magazine 
came out a few days too late, but the follow- 
ing apology for it is so truly in the writer’s 
best vein, that we cannot regret the accident, 
and only hope it will cause no loss to him. 
Poor editors have little need to have bad 
health added to their other ills—Ed. L. G. 


*“ The Echo.—The writer of the following 
letter guesses so truly at the main cause of 
the delay in the publication of the present 
number, that our best explanation to our 
subscribers will be, to give the epistle entire, 
verbatim et literatim,—as addressed to the 
Editor :— 

“ ¢ Sir,—By your not cumming out on the 
Furst, I conclude you are lade up—being 
notorus for enjoyin bad helth. Pullmery, of 
course. Like my poor Robert—for I’ve had 
a littery branch in my own fammily—a pe- 
riodical one like yourself, only every Sun- 
day, insted of once a munth; and as such, 
well knew what it was to write long-winded 
articles with Weekly lungs. Poor fellow! 
As I often said, so much head work, and no- 
thin but Head work, will make a Cherubbim 
of you: and so it did.—Nothing but write— 
write—write, and read—read—read; and, 
as our Doctor says, it’s as bad to studdy till 
all is brown, as to drink till all is blew. Mix 
your cullers, And wery good advice it is— 
when it can be follerd, witch is not always 
the case: for if necessity has no Law, it has 
a good deal of Litterature, and Authers must 
rite what they must. As poor Robert used 
to say about seddontary habits, it’s very 
well, says he, to tell me about—like Mr. 
Wordsworth’s single man as grew dubble— 
sticking to my chair; but if there’s no sit- 
ting, says he, ther’ll be no hatching; and if 
I do brood too much at my desk it’s because 
there’s a brood expected from me once a 
week, Oh, its very well says he, to cry Up, 
up with you; and go and fetch a walk, and 
take a look at the daisies, when you’ve sold 
your mind to Miffy Stofilis; and there’s a 
Divil waiting for your last proofs, as he did 
for Doctor Forster’s. I know it’s killin me, 
says he; but if [ die of overwork it’s in the 
way of my vacation. Poor boy! I did all I 
could to nurridge him: Mock Turkey soop 
and strong slops, and Wormy Jelly and Isl- 
and Moss; but he couldn’t eat. And no 
wonder; for mental laber, as the Docter 
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said, wares out the stummack as well as the 
Branes, and so he’d been spinning out his 
inside like a spider. And a spider he did 
look at last, sure enuff—one of that sort with 
long spindle legs, and only a dot of a Boddy 
in the middle. Another bad thing is sittin 
up all nite as my Sun did, but it’s all agin 
Natur. Not but what some must, and par- 
tikly the writers of Politicks for the Papers; 
but they ruin the Constitushun, And, be- 
sides, even Poetry is apt to get prosy after 
twelve or one; and some late authors read 
very sleepy. But as poor Robert said, what 
is one to do when no day is long enuff for 
one’s work, nor no munth either. And to be 
sure, April, June, November, and Septem- 
ber, are all short munths, but Febber-very / 
However one great thing is, relaxing—if you 
can. As the Doctor used to say, what made 
Jack a dull boy—why being always in the 
workhouse and never at the playhouse. So 
get out of your gownd and slippers, says he, 
and put on your Best Things and unbend 
yourself like a Beau. If you’ve been at 
your poetical flights, go and look at the 
Tems Tunnel; and if you’re tired of being 
Witty, go and spend a hour with the Wax 
Work. ‘The mind requires a Change as 
well as the merchants. So take my advice, 
Sir—a mother’s advice—and relax a little. 
[ know what it is: You want brassing, a 
change of Hair, and more stummuck. And 
you ought to ware flannin, and take tonicks. 
Do you ever drink Basses Pail? It’s as good 
as cammomile Tea. But above all, there’s 
one thing I’d recummend to you: Steal Wine. 
It’s been a savin to sum invalids. Hoping 
you will excuse this libberty from a stranger, 
but a well-meaning one,—I am, Sir. 
«© ¢ A Supscriper,’ ” 


——— 


DRAMATIC AUTHORSHIP. 


The example of the Emperor of Austria, in grant- 
ing to dramatic authors a per-centage on the re- 
ceipts on each representation of their works, has 
been followed by the King of Prussia, who, accord- 
ing to letters from Berlin, has ordered “ that the 
writers of pieces hereafter performed at the two 
royal theatres of Berlin shall, according to their 
length, receive from four to ten per cent. on the 
gross produce of each representation. This charge 
is to be continued to the author during his life, and 
to his family for ten years after his death. Authors 
may, at the same time, dispose of their rights. The 
directors of the theatres of Cologne and of Hamburg 
have engaged to pay from two to six per cent. on 
the receipts to the authors of such pieces as shall be 
written expressly for those theatres.”— Atheneum. 
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From Tait’s Magazine for April. 
THE FOOD-TAXED. 


A GLEE, 


Heartily dedicated to the holy, noble, and worshipful Company 


of Food-tazers, by their admiring observer, not yet quite 
starved into adoration, Ebenezer Elliott. 


Wuat so grand as wise endeavour, 
Scorning meanness, fear, and hate? 
Honest men are noble ever; 
Worth is always great: 
Yet, where Hampden nobly perish’d, 
Here, where Milton nobly wrote, 
Here, where Pym his high thoughts cherish’d, 
Worth is set at nought. 


Hark! to laud the base and greedy, 
Fashion’s gilded lyre is strung! 

Here, the useful are the needy! 
Here, the good die young! 

Here, at wisdom fraud is scoffing! 
Here, the honest cannot live! 

Here, to want wealth gives a coffin! 
Toil hath none to give. 


Death for life, our righteous judges 
Kindly pay to honest toil ; 

Parish graves to lifeless drudges, 
Pain, to them they spoil; 

Kindly starving millions saucy, 
Giving flannel to some w—e, 

Kicking beggars from the causey— 
Dogs, that toil no more. 


See that sempstress! how her roses 
Fade on misery’s hopeless thorn! 

Nameless there, lo, truth reposes, 
Laugh’d at still, by scorn! 

Why from want should hope be parted? 
Woman! why art thou a slave? 

Why is goodness broken-hearted ? 

Why is wealth a knave? 




















A 





y! H —d!—both kind fellows, 
Drying tears, and taxing food; 
“Farmer’s friends!’ for fun’s sake, tell us 
Rapine’s price of blood! 
Why, in food-taxed Britain only, 
Sires kill children, children sires? 
Wives are frantic? maidens lonely? 
Rascals, lords and squires? 





God return ye good for evil, 
Deathless fame, for whining scoff ; 
Gibbeted, to shame the devil, 
Till his tail drop off! 

“ Forty-parson-powers” were needed 
Once, your blushing brass to sing; 
Now, from viler weeds you ’re weeded— 

Now, you’re useful—Swing! 


Areor Hitt, 14th March, 1844. 


From Hood's Magazine for April. 
TO THE FIRST WARBLER. 


Ox! how I love to listen to thy song, 

Sweet bird! that, earliest of the choral throng, 
Pourest thy notes of gratitude and glee 

Ere blooms a flow’ret forth or buds a tree; 
Ere yet is hushed the wintry howling wind, 
Or twig of green thy little feet can find. 

So trustfully thy heart its love-song pours 

For hope alone of warmer, sunnier hours, 
That I ery shame upon my thankless tears ; 
Shame on the heart that calls up phantom fears, 
Mindless of all, but of its present grief, 

Nor finding in Hope’s whisperings, relief, 

Ah! cease not then thy warbling ecstacy, 

Nor startle if thou meet my kindling eye; 

For I would have thee ever in my way, 

That I might emulate thy cheerful lay! 


VIRGINIA. 
March, 1844. 
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68 ART AND SCIENCE. 


From the Atheneum. 


PENSEES._THE BELEAGUERED OAK. 


Hark! how the winds, among the giant boughs 

Of the old oak, are raging; to and fro 

They toss his skeleton limbs, and howl the while, 

As if in mockery of his changed estate : 

Fain would they rend his noble heart asunder, 

And hur! his lowering grandeur in the dust; 

But he defies them. Stubborn in his strength, 

He groans but yields not. He bethinks him too, 

Perchance, how soon swift Time will give him back 

The glory of his prime :—ah, then the winds 

Will float around him with an altered tone, 

Will sing sweet melodies the livelong day, 

And nestle softly thro’ the starry hours 

Amongst his curtaining foliage;—then, a host 

Of merry birds will greet him evermore 

With their glad lays, till all his young green leaves, 

All the quick pulses of his mighty frame, 

Thrill with delight;—then, summer skies will 
shower 


The golden sunlight on his head by day, 

The silvery dew by night, and men will rest 

Safe-sheltered from the sultry noon-tide glare 

Beneath his broad, deep shade : so is he strong, 

So, steadfast to withstand the tyranny 

Of the rude blast. And so the peasant, doomed 

To toil from morn till eve on the bleak hills, 

Doth brave the sufferance, and with manly soui 

Bear up ayainst the present weariness, 

By thinking of the hour when he shall see 

The light,—not of the glorious stars in heaven, 

But the faint ray, the beacon of his rest, 

From his cottage lattice gleaming. On his ear, 

In the pauses of his labour, oft doth fall 

The welcoming voice of his true-hearted wife, 

Or the shrill laughter of his little ones. 

He sees the ruddy blaze of his warm hearth, 

Feels the sweet sunshine of the smile of home, 

And cheered and strengthened by those joys to 
come, 

Turns, with blythe spirit, to his task again. 
ENFIELD, March 7. T. Westwoop. 
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ART AND 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tur Merar anp tHe Statur.—A correspondent 
directs our attention to a paragraph in the Specta- 
tor, respecting the West End Wellington Statue, 
from which we learn that four tons of gun metal 
have been granted by Government to Mr. Wyatt, 
to help out the insufficient funds! “Mr. Wyatt,” 
says the Spectator, “is a very lucky man, notori- 
ous as the maker of the worst statue in the metro- 
polis—at least since the effigy of George IV. has 
been deposed from its elevation at King’s cross— 
he was nevertheless the favoured sculptor for whose 
particular behoof two equestrian statues of Welling- 
ton were successively proposed and subscribed for. 
While Chantrey, the first statuary of the day, was 
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| content to execute his commission for £10,000 or 
| £12,000, Mr. Wyatt’s patrons managed to procure 
| for their protégé nearly double that sum; and now 
he has got a bonus of bronze into the bargain.” 
The amount of the subscription advertised in 1841, 
three years ago, was £25,300, and as the parties 
_have never since ceased to sound their “ clapper 
dish,” to importune and receive, it must now ex- 
| ceed £30,000! We do not say that Mr. Wyatt has 
sacked this enormous sum; but we will never be- 


| lieve but that the money has been paid, unless the 


_Committee publish a list of those with the amounts, 
who have not fulfilled their engagements, and an 
account, not in vague generalities, but minute and 
intelligible, of what is called “expenses.” Then, 
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indeed, the public will understand something of the 
nature of these subscription mysteries. As to the 
statue itself, and the progress made, we can give 
no information, nor is it worth inquiring about. 
We have a strong suspicion that it will not be 
erected until after the Duke’s death: then, when 
all the national sympathies are excited, the voice of 
the horse leech will be once again heard; and Mr. 
Wyatt, be it remembered, is by the conditions of 
the bond, to take “the whole amount, whatever it 
may be,” subject, of course, to such deductions as 
have reduced the £30,000, according to the state- 
ment of his friends, to “nineteen or twenty thou- 
sand.” — Atheneum. 


Tue Brivce anp THE Partiament Houses.— Mr. 
Barry’s plan for a Westminster Bridge, in style, of 
course, accordant with the New Houses, has been 
laid before us. It is of the Vulcanian order—a 
pendant of the Dom Kirche—an iron bridge! And 
the architect undertakes to erect it for £185,000, 
“Jess than double the amount,” he states, “ that 
will probably be expended” on the repairs of the 
present structure.—Jbid. 

Decorative Art.—Another exhibition is about 
to be opened, under the direction of the Fine Arts 
Commission, at the Bazaar in St. James’s street, of 
specimens of Decorative Art. The more important 
objects are specimens of stained glass—of arabesque 
paintings and heraldic decorations for the enrich- 
ment of panels, friezes, &c., in colour and gold— 
of carved work in oak—and of ornamental pave- 
ments.— Ibid. 

Britisu Instrrution.—A meeting of the Direc- 
tors of the British Institution has been summoned 
to assemble on the 4th of April, for the purpose of 
electing a successor to the late Mr. Seguier, in the 
office held by him in that institution. There are 
several candidates in the field. We hear of Mr. 
John Burnet, the engraver, Mr. John Seguier, (the 
brother of the late Mr. Seguier,) and Mr. Thomas 
Uwins, R.A. The duties of this office are two-fold 
—to arrange the works of modern artists, so as to 
do justice to every exhibitor, and to hang the works 
of the old masters in a spirit of justice to the pic- 
tures themselves, and without being influenced by 
the rank or reputation of their owners.— Ibid. 


Tue Hypravtric Traversina Framr, at the Bris- 
tol Terminus of the Great Western Railway.—The 
action of this machine, the object of which is to 
transport the railway carriages from the arrival 
side of the terminus to the departure side, or to any 
one of several intermediate lines, was thus describ- 
ed: an opening being made in the train, the appa- 
ratus is pushed on to the line of rails, and the car- 
riage required to be moved is run over it when the 
frame is quite down, it being then sufficiently low 
to allow the carriage to pass freely over. As soon 
as the carriage is brought directly over the appa- 
ratus, a man works a pump, acting upon four 
hydraulic presses, which raise the frame until both 
sides are in contact with the axles of the carriage 
wheels, and raise the flanges of the wheel clear of 
the rails; the whole apparatus, with the carriage 
suspended upon it, is then easily transported to any 
of the lines of rails, when, by unscrewing a stop- 
per, which allows the water to flow back from the 
presses into its cistern, the carriage is lowered on 
to the rails, and the apparatus is rolled over, ready 
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for recommencing the operation, the whole transit 
not occupying more than one minute and a half. 
The action of the apparatus, (made by Mr. Napier,) 
was stated to be very satisfactory, and its cost to 
have been about two hundred and twenty pounds.— 
Ibid. 


FRANCE. 


Tue Exuisirion at tHe Louvre.—The statistics 
of the exhibition, for the present year, at the Louvre 
are given as follows. The catalogue contains two 
thousand four hundred and twenty-three works of 
art; and the exhibitors are one thousand three hun- 
dred and seventy-one in number, of whom two hun- 
dred are females. The works exhibited are thus 
divided—one thousand eight hundred and eight oil 
paintings, landscapes, and portraits; three hundred 
and forty-eight miniatures, crayon and water-colour 
drawings; one hundred and thirty-three sculptures ; 
twenty-four architectural designs; eighty-nine en- 
gravings; and twenty-one lithographs. Amongst 
the oil paintings and sculptures, two hundred and 
thirty-seven are on religious subjects.—Jbid. 


Artmosrpueric Rartways.— M. Mallet, the cele- 
brated engineer, who was sent specially by the 
French government to examine the atmospheric 
railroad at Kingstown, near Dublin, states, in his 
report, that by the system all danger from acci- 
dents by fire is avoided, and from carriages run- 
ning off the road almost, and a collision between 
two trains altogether prevented. None of the ob- 
jections against it M. Mallet considers insurmount- 
able; while it prevents the necessity of levelling the 
soil according to the present inconvenient method, 
and offers an economy of one hundred and forty 
thousand francs a league, or two thousand pounds 
British per mile. M. Mallet recommends the gov- 
ernment to make a trial, which the Journal des 
Débats believes it will do.— Ibid. 


Curist1an Catacomss.—At the last sitting of the 
Académie des Inscriptions M. Raoul-Rochette read 
an extract from a letter written by the Baron de 
Prokech, the Austrian Minister at Athens, stating 
that Professor Ross and he had discovered at Milo, 
not far from the place where the Venus now at 
the Louvre was found, some Christian catacombs 
which, according to appearances, are as ancient as 
the first foundation of Christianity. They are said 
to be the first catacombs that have been discovered 
in Greece.— Ibid. 


ArmosrHErE or Cities.— Paris Academy of 
Sciences—A paper was presented by M. Boussin- 
gault on some experiments made by himself and 
M. Levy to ascertain the relative proportions of 
carbonic acid contained in the atmospheric air in 
and out of Paris. M. Boussingault states that upon 
analyzing a quantity, (four hundred and fifty litres,) 
of air collected near the Collége de France, in Pa- 
ris, and a similar quantity taken at Andilly, near 
Montmorency, it was found that the carbonic acid 
in the former exceeded by two parts in a hundred 
that of the latter.—Jbid. 


GeLATINE.—A report made to the Institute of the 


Netherlands was read, on the properties of gelatine. 
Our readers will remember that a series of experi- 
ments on this subject was made some time ago by 
a committee of the Paris Academy, and that the 
result was any thing but favourable to the use of 
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gelatine as an article of food, whether in sickness 
or in health, This report confirms that opinion. 
The committee came to the conclusion, that gela- 
tine has no nutritive properties, and declared that 
this is equally the case whether it be given in bulk 
or made into soup.— Atheneum. 


TREATMENT OF Cancer.—M. Leroy read a statis- 
tical memoir on the inutility of surgical operations 
in the treatment of cancer. According to docu- 
ments furnished by one hundred and seventy-four 
French medical men, the mean duration of life of 
persons affected with cancerous maladies but not 
operated upon is six years, whilst that of those sub- 
mitting to the knife was five years and two months; 
the mean of the time from the instant of operation 
to that of death was only one year and five months. 
The conclusions drawn from these documents were, 
that cutting ought not to be practiced generally, 
extept in cases of cancer of the tongue or lip. 


GERMANY. 

Granp Exuisition oF Works or Art.—The 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts, at Munich, is about, 
for the first time in the last six years, to have an 
exhibition, commencing on the 25th of August; for 
which Government has placed at its disposal the 
new palace just completed in front of the Glypto- 
thek. The works of foreigners are to be received 
on the same terms as those of the National Artists; 
and the Academy has undertaken to invite individ- 
ually, the leading artists of all countries to contrib- 
ute their works, undertaking to pay all expenses of 
transmission and return. 


Eeyrtian Exrepition.—According to the latest 
accounts, Dr. Lepsius has been detained for nearly 
these two months at Kortsko for-want of camels; 
and heaven knows when he will be able to proceed 
on his interesting journey to Meroe.— Literary Ga- 
zette. 


ITALY. 


AcapemiEs oF Art In Romge.—On the road to 
Monte Pincio, the great winter promenade of the 
Romans, stands a large handsome palace, to adopt 
the phraseology of the Italian; at the door may be 
seen a comely looking porter, dressed on gala days 
in a rich livery; around the palace are laid out 
large and beautiful gardens, in the formal antiqua- 
ted style, adorned here and there with statuary. If 
you are a stranger, the arms above the door inform 
you that it is a French institution,—in fact, it is 
the French Academy. Here are maintained, by 
the munificence and taste of the French govern- 
ment, twenty-five young artists, sculptors, painters, 
architects, ornatisti, and musicians in equal propor- 
tion, for five years. ‘They have cll their expenses 
paid. Living models are provided for them, and 
the institution possesses a good library, a collection 
of wax preparations, and an excellent collection of 
casts. The whole is under the direction of a gen- 
tleman, who is liberally paid, and who is appointed 
once in every five or six years. The young French 
artist, therefore, whose fortune it is to be a member 
of this institution, on arriving in Rome, finds him- 
self free from all pecuniary anxiety and embarrass. 
ment, provided with every facility for pursuing his 
studies, and instructed in the most advantageous 
mode of pursuing them, by the experience of the 
director of the Academy. In addition to this regu- 
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lar encouragement extended by the government of 
France to the Fine Arts, it not unfrequently dis. 
patches eminent artists to examine and copy the 
works of the most celebrated masters; thus, soon 
after the July revolution, Sigelon was sent to Rome 
to copy the finest paintings of Michael Angelo and 
of Raphael, a handsome provision being made him 
during his residence in Italy, and a pension for 
life being promised him on his return. Unfortu- 
nately he died during the time that the cholera 
raged in Rome, but not before he had completed a 
splendid copy of Michael Angelo’s “ Last Judg- 
ment,” which is now in Paris, and which an eminent 
English artist told me had given him the first clear 
conception he had ever formed of that grand paint- 
ing. Naples, like France, has her Academy also 
at Rome; it is held in the Palazzo Farnesina; there 
are many young artists educated here; and Baron 
Camuccini, perhaps the most distinguished living 
painter, is the director. The other states of Europe 
have almost all of them, if not Academies, at least 
pensioned artists; thus Russia has, at the present 
time, nearly thirty pensioned, and well pensioned, 
artists ; some of them, I am told, receiving as much 
as £300 a year. From time to time, too, she sends 
men of distinguished talents to Rome for specific 
purposes, Thus Bruno, whose painting of the “ Ser- 
pent in the Wilderness” attracted so much attention 
three years since, has just arrived in Rome, with 
orders to execute for the government twenty-six 
paintings in a specified time. Her neighbour, Swe- 
den, maintains here four artists; that is, an archi- 
tect, a sculptor, an historical, and a costume pain- 
ter, for six years each, with a pension of 600 Roman 
scudi, or £128 a year. Prussia and Denmark have 
also their pensioned artists in Rome; the former 
has many with life pensions, and commissions are 
continually being sent to them to execute great 
public works. Belgium—even the small state of 
Belgium—gives peculiar encouragement to the 
Arts; the principal towns uniting with the govern- 
ment, as I am told, to send young students to the 
Eternal City. Lombardy has her pupils in the 
Venetian palace. Turin and Florence have their 
pensioned artists also; those of Florence meeting 
in the palace of the Florentine ambassador. Spain 
and Portugal, too, had their Academies in Rome 
till lately, but political events have, of course, for a 
time, suspended their proceedings. Thus, every 
country in Europe, of any consideration, with one 
great exception, gives proof of her admiration and 
her sense of the importance of the Fine Arts—this 
great exception is England. Possessed of enormous 
wealth, distinguished by commercial and manufac- 
turing enterprise above every other country, her 
government does nothing, and her people but little, 
for the encouragement of the Fine Arts, and that 
little may be condensed in two lines. The Royal 
Academy, to its honour be it said, sends a pupil to 
Rome once in three years; and some of our distin- 
guished nobility and gentry, in conjunction with 
the Royal Academy, have formed a fund here for 
the support of an evening model school. This is 
something, indeed, but how little as compared with 
the power of Great Britain and the importance of 
the object, and how defective is that little: it sup- 
poses the young student to have carefully trodden 
the first steps of his art, that he has drawn long 
from engravings, bas-reliefs, then from figures and 
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busts, which is the course pursued in the Acade- 
mies of Rome, and that he is enabled to enter on 
the most difficult branch of his study, that of draw- 
ing from life, whereas the contrary is often the 
case. And what is the result? The drawing of 
our English artists is notoriously defective; and I 
was yesterday told by one of the most celebrated 
sculptors in Rome, that of the six cartoons sent 
some time since to London for the new houses of 
Parliament, several of them were by men who had 
never in their lives before drawn a cartoon. I take 
this as being not so much a proof of individual te- 
merity and presumption, as of the comparatively 
little importance which is attached by Englishmen 
to a very important branch of a painter’s study, 
and of the necessity of doing something for the 
proper direction of the first efforts of our young 
artists. At present, the comparatively few whose 
resources enable them to visit Rome, labour under 
great disadvantages. With a sense of beauty as 
yet unformed, they wander through the vast collec- 
tions of the Eternal City without counsel to direct 
or patronage to encourage and protect. Of the ca- 
pabilities of my countrymen I cannot think too 
highly. Celebrated as the English are for perse- 


verance and determination, not inferior to any peo- 
ple in that enthusiasm of character and cultivation 
of mind which are so essential to grandeur or deli- 
cacy of conception, I am convinced, that with pro- 
per encouragement they would equal any school, 
either in sculpture or painting; but if any man 
doubt it, let him visit the studii of Gibson or Wyatt, 
of Williams, Lane, or Desseulevy. I believe, that 
one great reason why England has not given more 
direct encouragement to the Fine Arts is, that she 
is too much in the habit of estimating every thing 
by its pound sterling value; be it so then. I do 
not think it would be difficult to show that such 
encouragement is of the highest importance to us 
as a manufacturing people, and that the reason why 
the French so far surpass us in design, is that their 
government does so much for the encouragement 
and diffusion of a fine taste ;—of even greater im- 
portance is such encouragement in a higher point 
of view, since the influence of the Fine Arts extend 
to the moral feelings and habits of a people ; giving 
grace and elegance of mind—purity of feeling— 
elevation of sentiment, and bearing the same rela- 
tion to the solid and substantial in intellect, that 
the capital does to a pillar. 
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Joun Baptiste Jutivs Bernapotte.—The aged 
King of Sweden, has sunk under his infirmities ; 
having died, at Stockholm, on the 8th instant. He 
is succeeded by his son, Oscar the Second ; who as- 
cended the throne amid the most complete tran- 
quillity. P 

He was born at Pau, on the 26th January 1764. 
His parents were in humble circumstances, but 
were able to give him a good education; and it is 
said that he was studying for the bar when he en. 
tered the French army as a private soldier, in his 
sixteenth year. In 1789, he was still a Sergeant; 
but the Revolution having opened a way to plebeian 
merit, his rise was rapid; and in 1792 he was Colo. 
nel in the army of General Custines. He served 
with distinction on the Rhine, and in Italy; but 
throughout life he was careful to avoid becoming 
one of the mere tools of Napoleon Buonaparte. Af- 
ter the peace of Campo Formio, to get him out of 
the way, he was sent Ambassador to Vienna; but 
the conduct of the French Government caused him 
to retire in disgust; not before he had been obliged 
to defend his residence in the Austrian capital 
against a hostile mob. In 1799, he commanded 
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the Army of Observation on the Rhine; and subse- 
quently, he was appointed Minister of War. He 
was too active and independent in office to please 
the Directory ; and again he retired. His services, 
however, were not to be relinquished; and he suc. 
cessively filled with distinction the offices of Coun- 
cillor of State, General-in-chief of the Army of the 
West, and Commander of the combined forces at 
Hamburg. Among other honours, he was created 
Prince of Ponte Corvo, and a Marshal of France. 
Fronia and Jutland were intrusted to his govern- 
ment. The mildness and justice of his administra- 
tion, and some personal kindness to a number of 
Swedes while he commanded at Hamburg, are as- 
signed as the causes of his future elevation. It is 
needless to trace the military career of Bernadotte 
in the French armies; it exhibits an alternation of 
well merited distinction and of disgrace through 
the jealousy of the Emperor Napoleon. The Prince 
of Ponte Corvo was called from retirement to attack 
the English at Walcheren ; and, disgusted with the 
espionage set over him, he gladly withdrew again 
from active service, on the conclusion of the peace 
with Austria. 
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den. In 1809, the madman Gustavus the Fourth 
was driven from the throne by a general revolt of 
all classes ; and his uncle, the Duke of Sudermania, 
was called tothe throne as Charles the Thirteenth. 
The station of Crown Prince devolved upon Chris- 
tian, Prince of Sleswic Augustenberg; who died in 
1810; and the throne was left without an heir. A 
Diet was convoked to elect a successor. There 
were several candidates; but the choice fell upon 
the Prince of Ponte Corvo; the Swedes remember- 
ing with satisfaction his rule in the North, and 
hoping to conciliate the conquering Emperor. Na- 
poleon consented to the election in terms, but inter- 
posed difficulties,—such, for example, as hesitating 
to release Bernadotte from his allegiance to France. 
The Marshal asked his master, “ Will your Majes- 
ty make me greater than yourself, by compelling 
me to have refused a crown?” Napoleon replied, 
“ You may go: our destinies must be fulfilled.” 
The newly-elected Crown Prince entered Stock- 
holm on the Ist November 1810; assuming the 
name of Charles John, and abandoning the Catholic 
for the Protestant faith, in which he had originally 
been reared. His adopted father being very infirin, 
the Prince at once assumed the administration of 
affairs. Napoleon endeavoured to make the ruler 
of Sweden subserve to his purposes; but, while 
Charles John ostensibly complied with the exac- 
tions of his former chief, he was so little zealous 
that the Emperor was at last provoked to open hos. 
tility ; and in 1812, on the Crown Prince’s birthday, 
the French army seized the Swedish province of 
Pomerania, Within two months, Charles John had 
concluded an alliance with the Russian Emperor 
Alexander. In 1813, he commanded the right wing 
of the grand Allied Army; to which he furnished 
a contingent. His success was signalized by the 
defeat of Oudinot and Ney at Dennewitz; though 
memories of the past made him temper, rather than 
urge, the hostile measures of the Allies towards 
France. After the abdication of Foutainbleau, the 
Allied Powers annexed Norway to Sweden, in com- 
pensation for the loss of Finland, and in reward of 
the Crown Prince’s military services. The old 
King dying on the 5th May 1818, the Crown Prince 
succeeded, by the title of Charles the Fourteenth. 


Bernadotte married the wealthy Mademoiselle 
Clary, whose sister married Joseph Buonaparte ; an 
alliance which was of no small service to his for- 
tunes. 

The enemies of the late King charge him with 
having been too much of a military officer for the 
enlightened statesman, and with ingratitude to the 
Emperor Napoleon; his friends point to his success- 
ful administration of his adopted country. “ It was 
on his birthday in the year 1840,” says the Times, 
“after a reign of nearly thirty years, that Charles 
John the Fourteenth took occasion, in a s;eech 
from the throne, to survey with parental satisfac- 
tion the condition of his dominions. The popula- 
tion of the kingdom was so much increased, that 
the inhabitants of Sweden alone are now equal in 
number to those of Sweden and Finland before the 
latter province’ was torn from the former. The 
commerce and the manufactures of the country 
have been doubled—agriculture improved —instruc- 
tion diffused—the finances raised from a state of 
great embarrassment to complete prosperity—the 
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His life now becomes part of the history of Swe- | national debt almost paid off—a civil and a penal 


code proposed for promulgation—the great canals 
which unite the ocean with the Baltic have been 
completed—and lastly, the secular hostility of the 
Swedish and Norwegian nations has given way to 
mutual confidence, cemented by kindred institu. 
tions and the enlightened government of the same 
sceptre.”” By the death of the King of Sweden, 
Marshal Soult has become the sole survivor of all - 
the eighteen Marshals of the Empire created by 
Napoleon in 1804, at the camp of Boulogne.—Spec-. 
tator. 


Sir Henry Harrorp.—This eminent physician 
died on Saturday, March 9th. He was born on the 
2d October 1766, and received his early education 
at Rugby School, and at Christchurch, Oxford. He 
afterwards studied medicine at Edinburgh; and 
commenced practice, in conjunction with his father, 
Dr. Vaughan, a physician of high reputation, at 
Leicester. In 1792 or 1793 he settled in London, 
and rose with wonderful rapid steps to the very first 
practice. After the death of Dr. Baillie, in 1823, 
he was left absolutely without a rival. In 1820, he 
was elected President of the College of Physicians; 
and remained in that office until his death, having 
been reélected every year for nearly a quarter of a 
century. He was created a Baronet by George the 
Third; and changed his name from Vaughan to 
Halford, in compliance with the will of his maternal 
great uncle, the last Sir Charles Halford, of Wis- 
tow, in Leicestershire ; whose estates he inherited. 
He was Knight Grand Cross of Hanover, a member 
of the Royal Society, and of several other literary 
and scientific bodies, trustee of Rugby school, &c. 
He married a daughter of John eleventh Lord St. 
John of Bletsoe; by whom he has left one son, the 
Member for South Leicestershire, who succeeds to 
the title and estates, and one daughter. Sir Henry 
was physician to four British Sovereigns, three of 
whom he attended in their last illness ; and he was 
often consulted by sovereigns of foreign states. In 
practice, he was distinguished by acumen, sound 
judgment, and abundance of resources; in private 
life, by strong sense, classical attainments, culti- 
vated taste, and amenity of manners. 


C. M. Kemr.—On the forenoon of Monday the 
24th of March, the body of Mr. Kemp, well known 
as the architect of the Scott Monument, was found 
in the Canal. He had been missing for twelve days 
previously ; and, was last seen at the house of Mr. 
Lind, contractor for the Monument, on whom he 
had called to arrange about the progress of the 


works, It is supposed that, on his return home to 
Morningside, he had taken the way by the banks 
of the Canal, and that the night being dark he had 
stumbled into the water, at the place where he was 
found, an open and dangerous point beside Lochrin 
distillery. He has been unfortunately cut off in the 
midst of an enthusiastic career. His remains were 
attended to the West Church burying-ground by the 
magistrates and other public bodies, the members 
of the Royal Scottish Academy, and (altogether) 
upwards of four hundred of his fellow-citizens and 
admirers. It would have been a melancholy sight 
to see his funeral pass by his unfinished work, to 
his last place of rest, where his own monument will 
be raised. Edinburgh Witness. 





























